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Larger Expenditure | 
Extends Education| 


Rail Competition 
In Maryland Said 
26 to $2,744,000,000. 


To Be Necessary | Increase in expend:tures for education, 


|which rose from $781,707,000 in 1913-14 | 


, ’ to about $2,744,000,000, of which roughly 
Control of Western Maryland $2,500,000,000 represent free education, 


Railroad by Baltimore in 1925-26, is a recent change in our na- 


& Ohio Opposed tional life revealed in information ob- 
tained in a nation-wide survey carried on' 
At Hearing. 




































Senate Approves 


| Money Spent Increased in 1 see| Flexible S Ca | € Mr. Lowman Sees Danger in 


For Debentures 


Congestion Predicted 


| 
At Port of New York) 





Rise of Business at Harbor. 








The growth of business through the 


port of New York has given rise to the 


Bounties to Farmers Would) 


question of whether much more business 


can profitably be handled there, the As- 


Depend Upon Indicated 
Production of Commodi- 
ties Each Year. 


sistant Secretary of the Treasury, Sey- | 
mour Lowman, stated April 30-in ad-| 


dressing a meeting of the’ American Im- 
porters and Traders in New York City. 
Mr. Lowman warned of the possibility 





























for more than a year by the National 
———_—— Bureau: of Economic Research of the 
State Said to Need 
Parallel Railways 


Interstate Commerce Commis: | 
sion Continues Study of Al- 
leged Violation of Trust 
Statute. 





The hearing before C. V. Burnside, As- 
sistant Director of the Bureau of Finance 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on the Commission’s complaint against 
the Baltimore & Ohio for alleged viola- 
tion of' the Clayton law in the acquisi- 
tion of stock of the Western Maryland 
Railway was continued on April 30, with 
testimony introduced for the purpose of 
showing the exten of competition be- 


tween the two lines. ‘ 
Complaints Consolidated. ’ 
The Commission has consolidated with 
its own complaint, for the purpose of the 


hearing, a complaint filed by the Busi- | 


ness Protective Association, of Baltimore, 
asking it to require the Baltimore & 
Ohio to divest itself of its holdings of 
42 per cent of the Western Maryland 
stock. The Protective Association had 
also intervened in the proceedings on 
the Commission’s complaint. 


Following the presentation of testi-| 


mony and exhibits by witnesses called by 
the Commission, Assistant Director Burn- 
side called for witnesses representing the 
interveners. After their testimony it is 
expected that witnesses representing the 
defendant will be heard. 

Testimony of Consultant. 


A. E. Beck, a traffic consultant, of | 


Baltimore, who was formerly traffic 
“manager of the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce, appeared as the first wit- 
ness for the Business Protective Associa- 
tion, which he said is an organization of 
business and professional men in the 
territory sérved by the Western Mary- 
land: formed to oppose control of the 
Western Maryland by the B. & O. and 
to maintain the independence of the 
Western Maryland. ’ 

When he was with the Baltimore As- 
sociation of Commerce in 1927, the wit- 
ness said, he made a study of the effect 
of the Baltimore & Ohio’s acquisition of 
stock of the Western Maryland, which 
had been announced in February, 1927, 
and this showed that the two roads are 
or should be_ entirely competitive 
throughout practically the entire length 
of the Western Maryland and that it is 
to the interest of the city of Baltimore 
and the territory in general that there 
should be two competitive systems reach- 
ing tidewater at Baltimore from the 
Great ‘Lakes territory, in which the 
Western Maryland would be an import- 
ant link. 

Parallel Lines. 

He introduced as exhibits maps show- 
ing the two roads, which he said are 
practically parallel from Baltimore to 
Cumberland and also to Elkins, W. Va., 
and in many cases are so close together 
that they can be seen from each other. 
Mr. Beck also outlined the views of the 
association as to why Baltimore should 
have two competitive railroad systems 
from the West. 

Preceding the testimony on behalf of 
the interveners, D. G. Gray, vice presi- 
dent in charge of traffic of the Western 
Maryland, was questioned regarding ex- 
hibits he had introduced on the day be- 
fore showing the interchange of traffic 
between the two roads and their connec- 
tidns, with relation to the extent of the 
competition between them. Mr. Gray ap- 
peared under subpoena issued by the 
Commission, as did O. S. Lewis, freight 
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Lubricating Quality 
Of Oils Is Studied 


Bureau of Standards Tests Dif- 
ferences in Various Devices. 


Important differences have been found 
in the fundamental mechanical action of 
lurbricants, ‘depending upon the thick- 
ness of the oil film which can be main- 
tained between the shaft and the bearing 


or other mechanical parts, M. D. Hersey, 
in’ charge of the work on friction and 
lubrication at the Bureau of Standards, 
stated April 30. The full text of the 
statement follows: , 

The primary object of using a lubri- 
cant is to keep the bearing surfaces apart 
and the thickness of the film is there- 
fore a matter of considerable interest. 
Thick-film lubrication is the most de- 
sirable and efficient type, but can be 
maintained only when the bearing sur- 
faces are so designed as to permit the 
formation of a wedge-shaped film. This 
condition is realized in high-speed jour- 
nal bearings and in Kingsbury thrust 
bearings. The performance of such bear- 
ings depends primarily on the viscosity of 
the, lubricant. 

When the surfaces are parallel or the 
speeds very low, and the loads per unit 
area very high, only extremely thin films 
can be maintained. The friction is 
greater for such films and depends upon 
&@ property known as oiliness. In view of 
the importance of viscosity and oiliness, 
the Bureau is engaged in developing 
special methods for measuring these 
properties. 


| ference. 
| were gathered by the National Bureau’s ! 


of congestion in the port there, and de- 
clared that the audience to which he was 
speaking would have more influence than 


Committee or. Recent Economic Changes 
of the President’s Unemployment Con- 
The data relating to education 


| Prevention Sought 


i + | 
Of Overproduction. 
section on “Change: in Consumption and | — 
the Standard of Living,” under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Leo Wolman. The full text, 
of the statement, made public on April i 
30, on the data gathered by Dr. Wolman 
follows: 

Roughly, _$2,500,000,000 of the total 
spent on private and public education in 
1925-26 represents free education, the 
survey data show. In that year uni- 
Sear eee and professional schools spent 
407,400,000, of which $101,499,000 was 
returned to them in the form of tuition) relief bill (S. 1) without a record vote. 
= ¢ = gente g wind —_ a pri-| This amendment, proposed by Senator 
vate, elementary an igh schools, it is; Norris : - 
estimated that from a third to a fourth’ ~— — . eee ae e “ pr | 
was not covered by tuition receipts. i tee She See Cee 

Th it : : oe signed to curb the larger production that 
for pupits “ap tne speniture In 1926 might be expected to follow the issu 
ee HE. spear $63 a in - blie hish | ance of debenture certificates on agri- | 

ncke. G20 Sie » Pup ig Ue" | cultural commodities, a result that formed 
schools, $195.74 and in universities and| one of the major objections of Presi- 


colleges, $423. 2 ; 
Total expenditures increased by 250 po a a a ee ee 
\ 5 


Column 5.) | 


Farm Work Delayed 


Proposal Made by Senator 
Norris to Reduce Rates 
Given Approval With- 
out Record Vote. 


The Senate on April 30 adopted the | 
Norris amendment to the optional export | 





4 


2, Rates Would Be Varied. 

Under the Norris proposai, in varying 
the debenture rates which are fixed by 
the bill at one-half the tariff, the Federal 

arm Board would take an average of the 
production in that commodity during the 
past five years. If the indicated pro- 
duction for the coming year is 20 per 
cent in excess of that average, the de- 
| benture rate would remain unchanged, 


By Bad Weather in | 
Northern Districts i but if the increase is from 20 to 40 per 
| cent, the debenture would be reduced 20 


. | ° Seantin 
| per cent. Then for increases of 40 to 
Open Season Early im South 60 per cent the debenture reduction would 
And Plant Growth Gener- 


|be 50 per cent and for increases of 60 
to 90 per cent, the reduction would be 
ally Good, Says Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


[Continued on Page 














175 per cent. For production increases 
j eapending 90 per cent, the debenture 
| rate would be reduced 99 per cent. 
Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia 
Farm work delayed by bad weather in | made the semanas to Senator Norris 
northern areas, an early season in the) before the amendment was carried, that 
South, and a continued generally favora- | : ae so — aaa . the 
Sean Nail : ee _| debenture rate as ordered by the Farm 
ble livestock situation are reported by |Board would not be applied until one 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics | year after the Board had determined 
in its May 1 statement on the farm:situ-' upon the probable overproduction. The | 
ation, issued by the Department of Agri-| Norris amendment makes the lower 
culture, The full text of the Department’s | rates effective 60 days after their pro- 
statement, made public April 30, follows: | mulgation. . 

The spring program has been slowed| To reduce the debenture immediately, 
down considerably by the wintry weather | argued Senator George, would cut the 
of last month, although one favorable, price at the time the farmer needed it 
result has been the storing of a good! most, whereas a year’s notice would 
supply of moisture in the soil, especially ,; serve to greatly curtail the next crop. 
in the western wheat belt. Cotton plant- Later Vote Pianned. 








|than any other group. 


be allowed to settle down on this great | 
city. 


| sulted from the 


| secretary 





ing is moving toward completion in the 

northern part of the belt, while farther 

south the plant is making rapid growth. 
Grains Made Good Start. 

Corn and potato plantings are reported 
to be progressing northward wherever 
the land has been dry enough to be 
worked. After many delays, most of the 
small grain is in the ground now and is 
making a fairly promising start. Pas- 
tures started early this spring and live- 
stock has been turned out to grass quite 
generally in the North and East. 





growth and good color of winter wheat 
are reported, with the general opinion 
that the percentage winter-killed will 
be somewhat below the 10-year average, 
which is about 12 per cent. 


Heavy | 


Senator Norris was inclined to favor 
jthe suggestion of Senator George but 
i proposed that it be voted upon sepa- 
rately after his own amendment had 
been passed upon by the Senate. It was 
agreed that an opportunity to vote on 
'the George proposal would be afforded 
| at a later date. 

As the result of a conference held 
April 30 by members of the House Com- 
| mittees on Agriculture and Rules, it was 
‘agreed that the four bills recently re- 
| ported by the Agriculture Committee and 
designed as additional farm relief meas- 
ures would not be pressed in the House 
until after the traiff bill was disposed of. 
Announcement of this understanding was 
made orally by Representative William 


| 


Fruits have gotten off to a bad start 
this season, the April frosts having cut 
California peaches, cherries, plums, 
prunes, almonds, raisin grapes and pears 
from one-fourth to one-half below last! 1, 2 and 3. 
year’s heavy crops. The Pacific Coast! Passage of the Norris amendment fol- 
losses in fruits and vegetables, together |lowed speeches directed again against 
with local damage in the East, are ex-|the export debenture plan by Senator 
pected to affect the entire produce situ- | Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chairman of the 
ation to some extent, although southern! Senate Finance Committee, and Senator 
vegetable supplies are heavier and earlier! Allen (Rep.), of Kansas. Senator Smoot 
than last spring. New crop shipments in| declared that with one or two minor 
March and April were about 25 per cent|changes and the elimination of the de- 
larger than during the same months last | benture section, the bill “if applied in a 
year. business-like manner” would prove of 
a development of unknown possibili- | great value and benefit to the farming 
ties now appears with the discovery of | interests. For such a proper and busi- 
the Mediterranean fruit fly in Florida. | ness-like administration, he declared, 
Unless this pest can be stopped at once, | $500,000,000 was not too large an appro- 


(Rep.), of Harrisburg, Ill., a member of 
ithe Committee on Agriculture. It had 
been the original intention to get a rule 
for consideration of the measures May 
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M a ideate i - S yneh ronised Sound F ‘line 
Obstructed in Euro pe by Lack of Equipment 





[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 





Silent Showings Will Work to Advantage of Foreign Pro-| 
ducers, Says Trade Commissioner. 





The synchronized sound and talking ture houses will be adequately wired 
|film being rapidly developed by Ameri-| during the current year. | 
can producers has brought about com-| European exhibitors take it for granted | 


plications in the European market, it is i that the most important American com- 


stated in a review of a survey by the : . 6 are 
; , er Soe panies will concentrate their activities 
American trade commissioner, George R. lduring the present season on talking 


Canty, made public, May 1, by the De- films. For the most part these talking 


partment of Commerce. ._|films can be shown in Europe only as 
European producers turned out in silent pictures, except in Great Britain, 
1928, the Department explained, more| where some theaters are now wired and | 
than 500 feature films at a total cost of | where the language difficulty will not | 
$24,000,000, and in the opinion: of ex-| be present. . 
perts on the European situation the) Jy most cases it can be presumed that, 
market has been vastly over-produced.! without dialogue, the talking picture will | 
Germany, France, and Great Britain, ac- | appear slowed-up, a situation which will | 
cording to the Department, continue to probably react in favor of European | 
be the foremost producing countries in| cijent films. However, there is little | 
Europe. possibility of American pictures losing 
The full text of the statement follows: | their present dominant position — from 
Because of the large expense involved; the quality standpoint, at least. 
in installing the necessary apparatus, it! European producers have been remark- 
is a problem, Commissioner Canty | ably active during 1928, the report shows, 
states, as to how many sound pictures | their studios turning out more than 500 
European ‘countries will absorb. The | feature films, at total cost of $24,000,000. 
most sanguine estimates indicate that 
only the largest of the European pic- 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] \ 


any other group in its solution. 


The full text of the section of Mr. 


Lowman’s speech dealing with the port 
situation and values used for levying cus- 
toms duties follows: 


New York is fortunate. Its splendid 


ice-free harbor brought the ships here 
in the first place. 
cargoes brought the ra‘lroads. 
terprise of the New Youk importers have 
built up the most stupendous traffic ever 
known. 
| debenture section of the McNary farm | whether 
business in sigh” 
profitably handled at this port. 
can answer it. 
solve it. 


The ships and their | 
The en- 


The auestion often asked is 
or not the great increase in 
for the future can ‘be 
No one | 


Congestion is a blight that must not) 


The Federal Government is alive | 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Amicable Relations 


With Canada Traced 
To Boundary Treaty 


Ogden L. Mills Says Ashbur- | 


|in St. Louis who wish to obtain closer | sentative Frear. 


ton- Webster Convention 
Laid Basis for Peace- 
ful Settlements. 





Amicable settlement of disputes which | 


‘ WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, MAY 1, 1929 


| and dean of engineering at Cornell Uni-: 


| report, made public April 30 by the com-| more highly functionalized in groups 


Mere opinions will not} standardization, attention on which was improved, will be still more improved. 
You importers will have more | focussed by the World War, have been 
influence in the solution of the problem | accompanied by what might be called | 
| “mass financing and mass management,” ; 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


Developments Are Reviewed __ 


In Old and 


New Industries 





Of Basic Production Proce 


Recent Expansion and Efficiency Notable, But Invention 


sses Lacking, Says Report 


Of Committee on Recent Economic Changes. 
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Although industry in the United States; Mr. Kimball points out. And as an at- Paper & Power Company 


in the past seven years has been marked ; 
by expansion and efiiciency and has | 


made advances in the “theoretical” side | utilization of men, machinery and ma- | 


of production, which have resulted in 
lowered unit costs and greater output, 
there ‘have been no new basic prodtctive 
processes developed in the period, ac- | 


tribute of these there has been a great 
drive to ¢heck wastes, increase efficient 


terials. 
The last quarter of a century has seen 
many old industries transformed, and 


Mr. Kimball finds the following major 


| establishment of a new air mail service 


changes: 
A tendency for handicraft to disappear 
1in favor of factory processes. 


cording to the conclusion reached by the) 


Committee on Recent Changes of the 
President's Unemployment ee a Extention of the transfer of skill and 


The findings are contained in | division of ‘labor not only in actual pro- 
report on “Changes in Old and New In-) duction but in management. . 
dustries” prepared by Dexter S. Kinball, | An increasing tendency toward mass 


of the American Engineering Council, | 5roduction, particularly in the case of 


| new: proucts. 
| Increasing corporate organization. 
Modern productive methods becoming 


versity. 
The full text of the summary of the 
mittee, of which President Hoover is’ dealing with management, design, tool- 


chairman, follows: ' making, and actual productive operation. | 
Advantages of mass production and; Organized industrial research, greatly 


The problem of industrial production 
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Air Mail from New York 
To St. Louis Is Proposed 


Inquiry by Congress | 
Into Domestic Sugar 


Industry Proposed | 





The Post Office Department has taken : 
under consideration a proposal for the 


between St. Louis, Mo., and New York 


City, it was stated orally at the Depart- | ene | 
ment April 30. ‘Study of Labor Conditions | 


The proposal was submitted to the | : 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, And Need of Tariff Protec- 
tion Urged by Repre- | 





W. Irving Glover, at a conference with 
representatives. of commercial interests | 








air communication with cities on wi 


Atlantic seaboard, it was explained. hii oe ‘ 
The proposal, Mr. Glover said, will Creation of a joint Congressional Com- 


be studied to ascertain if such a serv- ,Mittee of five Senators and five Rep-| 
ice would be practicable at this time.| resentatives to make a general survey 
The delegation also told Mr. Glover that) of the financial and industrial situation 


their proposed route would give them of domettic sugar is proposed in a House 








may hereafter arise between the United 
States and Canada is possible on the 
basis of the friendship which’ fias ‘Yre- 


Webster treaty determining the boundary 
between the two countries, the Under- 
of the Treasury, Ogden L. 
Mills, declared April 30 in a speech at 
the unveiling of a tablet in Washington, 
D. C., in commemoration of that treaty. 

The tablet was a gift of the Kiwanis 
Club of Washington and has been per- 
manently placed on a foundation stone 
of the main Treasury building. 

Precedents Followed. 

Mr. Mills observed that the methods 
employed by Daniel Webster, represent- 
ing the United States, and Lord Ashbur- 
ton, representing Canada and Great 
Britain, were full of lessons which have 
been employed since, and will be con- 
tinued to be employed in dealings be- 
tween the governments. 

Following is the full text of Mr. Mill’s 
speech accepting the tablet in behalf of 
the Treasury: 

On behalf of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, it gives me great pleasure to ac- 
cept this beautiful tablet which the Ki- 
wanis Club of Washington has placed 
on this historic spo.t This tablet does 
more than merely indicate the place 
where a famous treaty was signed. It 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 








Overproduction of Tires 
Feared in Great Britain 


With the establishment of a number 
of American subsidiary tire factories 
in Great Britain, it is thought that the 
saturation point in that product in the 
British industry will soon be reached, ac- 
cording to a report from the Vice Con- 
sul at Plymount, Franklin B. Atwood, 
made public on April 30 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

Several important British tire deal- 


ers state that the market is naturally | 


confined 
so that 


well-defined 
the establishment 


to certain 


) limits, 
with 


cf so 


many American subsidiary tire factories | 
in Great Britain, the point of saturation | 
in the tire market will soon be reached. | 


They argue that an American subsidiary 
factory must put out a minimum num- 
ber of tires’ per year in order to meet 
running expenses, and that the market 
for tires is not expanding rapidly enough 
to keep up with production. 


be reached within the next year or so. 


Complete 
News Summary 


. . « Of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary is 
classified by topics 
every day for the con- 
venience of the reader. 


Turn to Back Page 





so-called Ashburton- | 


It is main- | 
tained that overproduction is bound to distributors, and users of tight wooden 





also connections with other cities, such|~. : : 
as Pittsburgh, before the airplanes would | joint resolution to be introduced, May 1, | 
| reach their terminus in New. York City. | by Repwegntatiye Frear (Rep.), of Hud- ; 
} ; ‘son, Was. | 


New Order Is Asked Fh lhe same srry Air rag an 
In Lake Cargo Case 


labor conditions and contracts made with | 
the beet sugar growers, and to report | 
the effect of rapidly increasing free im- | 
, ports of cane sugar on the future of the 
| domestic sugar industry and to recom-| 
mend a practicable method for protection | 
of the sugar industry. 
Tariff Rate Considered. 
Mr. Frear, who is one of the majority 
members of the House Committee on 
| Ways and Means, which is considering | 


|Railway Requests I. C. C. to 
Make Its Report on Coal | 
Rates Effective. 








Says Interests Extend to 
Several Publications. 


Investigation Made 
By Trade Commission 


A. R. Graustein Says Outlets 
Were Desired for Newsprint 
Products; “Propaganda” 
Intent Is Denied. 


Testimony to the effect that the In- 
ternational Paper & Power Company of 
Boston, and its subsidiaries have stock 
holdings in more than a dozen news- 


papers in various parts of the country 
was given April 30 before the Federal 
Trade Commission by A. R. Graustein, 
president of the company. The testi- 
mony was in connection with the Com- 
mission’s .inquiry into alleged prop- 
aganda activities of public utilities. 

Mr. Graustein said these newspaper 
holdings were procured through its 
subsidiaries as a method of obtaining 
outlets for its newsprint product. They 
are in no way associated the hydro- 
electric and other power developments 
of the company, he said. 

Tells of Power Holdings. 


Called in connection with the recent 
purchase by the International Paper 
Company of the stock of the Boston 
Herald and _ Boston’ Traveler, Mr. 
Graustein said the company has power 
holdings in Canada, owning 100 per 
cent of the Canadian Hydroelectric 


| Company, Ltd., and 100 per cent of the 


New England Power Association, as 
well as minority holdings in other power 
companies. It also has direct ownership 
of the International Securities Company, 
a finance corporation, and is allied with 
the Piedmont Press Association, Inc., he 
said. 
Holdings Are Listed, 

An exhibit placed in the reeord cited 
the interests in newspapers of the In- 
ternational Paper & Power Company 
and its affiliated concerns, as follows: 

Chicago Daily News, $250,000 worth 
of preferred stock and 5,000 shares of 
common stock; Chicago Journal, $1,000,- 
000 of debentures, $600,000 of preferred 
stock of the Bryan-Thomason Newspa- 
pers, Inc., and 10,000 shares of the com- 
mon stock of the Chicago Journal. The 


'Bryan-Thomason Newspapers, Inc., ‘also 


own the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, and the 
Greensboro (N. C.) Record, Knicker- 
bocker Press (Albany, N. Y.), and 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway) 
has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a petition for reopening and 
reconsideration of the lake cargo coal 
| rate case, involving the relation of rates 
on coal from the northern and southern, 
mine districts to the Lake Erie ports 
for transshipment. - 

The railway Commission to issue an; 
order making effective its report of 
February, 1928, in which the Commis- 
sion found the reduction in rates pro-' 
posed by the southern roads to be un- 
justified, or for the issuance of a rule to 
show cause why such an order should 
not be issued. The effectiveness of the 
Commission’s order was enjoined by a 
Federal court but the injunction has 


the tariff revision, says that the present 
sugar tariff of $2.20 per hundred is 30 
per cent higher than the findings of a 
majority of the Tariff Commission, and 
that a 3 cents per pound duty “now urged 
in the Senate and House.” which would 
mean “highway robbery of helpless 
American consumers” would be a 60 per 
cent duty on sugar. 

The full text of Mr. Frear’s statement 
explaining the resolution follows: 

In my remarks in the House of April 
20, large profits of favored domestic beet 
sugar companies were alleged to be due 
to low beet growing contracts and scan- 
dalous labor conditions in which mothers 
and children of immature age work long 
days in the fields. Startling statements 


of such labor conditions by impartial in- 
vestigating institutes and Department of 


7 cas : Labor investigators are now specifically 
filed with the Commission a motion to denied by a Governor of one of the| 


dismiss similar petitions which had been! S ae 

| filed by the Eastern Ohi@ Coal Operators’! States named. Ba d 

Association and the Western Pennsyl-; i pi tage a yi a a 

vania Coal Traffic Bur gi Sis. 8 C , ay. eee 
eal TreMc Buren, urging the gress in order to determine what kind of 


Commission “to take this occasion to : ; 
declare that, at least under the condi-|!abor is being protected by a 40 per cent 


tions that now exist, the controversy 
should be brought to a close, and the! 
| industry as a whole be given the benefit! 
| of stabilized conditions, rather than 
; suffer from the undue excitment and 
confusion that ‘have hampered its develop- 
ment during the past five years or more.” 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
also has filed a similar motion. 


since been dissolved. | 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has 
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Transatlantic Flight 


_ Of Zeppelin Deferred 








Dirigible Scheduled to Leave 
Germany May 15. 


Tight Barrel Trade 
To Discuss Standards 





Postponement of the sailing date of the 
dirigible “Graf Zeppelin,” which is mak- 
ing another trip to this country, has been 
announced by th: Second Assistant Post- 


Reduction in Varieties to Be 





Albany N. Y. Evening News, $450,000 
preferred stock, 3,000 shares common 
stock; Boston Herald and Traveler, 10,- 
248 shares common stock, at $525 per 
share; Brooklyn Eagle, $1,954,000 in 
notes, and 400 shares of common stock 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle Corpora- 
tion; Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, Colum- 
bia S.C.) Record, and Spartansburg (S. 
C.) Herald-Journal, published by Hall & 
Lavarre, $855,000 in notes secured by 
the stock of these newspapers, and a 
contingent interest in the Ithaca (N. Y.) 
Journal-News of $300,000 in notes, 

Mr. Graustein testified that the Inter- 
national Paper and Power Company 
“never wanted control of the Herald 


[Continued on Page 6, 


Column 2.) 


First Supply Measure 
Of Session Approved 


Bill Providing Funds for Con- 
gress’ Expenses Signed. 


President Hoover, it was announced at 
the White House on April 30, has ap- 
proved two bills passed by the present 
extra session of Congress and sent to 
him for his signature. The bills are as 
follows: 

Apri] 29: S. 179, An act to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to dispose of 
the marine biological station at Key 
West, Fla. April 26, 1929: H. R. 1412, 
an act making appropriations for certain 
expenses of the legislative branch inci- 
dent to the first session of the Seventy- 
first Congress. 





Sought at Conference. master General, W. Irving Glover. The © The bill (H. R. 1412) as it becomes law 
= ; : , makes the following appropriations: Sen- 
+ =| Department had previously announced ate: For mileage of Senators, $51,000. 
A general conference vi ..anufacturers, that the ariship would reach American . @ ’ 


‘shores about May 1, but advices to the 
Department now indicate that the “Graf 
Zeppelin” will not leavé Germany until 
about May 15. 

On ‘ts return trip to Germany, the 
“Graf Zeppelin” will carry unregistered 
American mails at the rate of $1.05 for 
‘each letter and 55 cents for each single 

stal card, according to previous instruc- 
(Jons issued by Mr. Glover to _ post- 
The full text*haster.. The postage rates must be pre- 
paid by means of United States stamps. 
| mee , 10N\ Articles to be dispatched by the airship 
of Simplified Practice, has been working’ when it makes itd return trip to Ger- 

with the _ Standardization committee of|many should be néarked by the senders 
the association, in developing the pro-\ “hy ‘Graf Zeppelin’ from Lakehurst, N. 
posed simplified practice recommenda-! J» postmasters have been advised. 

tion, covering lengths and thicknesses! The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- 
of staves, diameter and thickness of! ment follows: 

heads, bilge circumference and distance} The German Postal Administration 
from croze to finished end of stave for, has just notified this Department that 
5, 10, 15, 30, 45, 50, and 57-58 gallon the airship “Graf Zeppelin” will prob- 
sizes. By ‘ ‘ably leave Germany (Friedrichshafen) 

In sending out the invitations to attend for Lakehurst, N. J., on May 15. There 
the general conference, Mr, Braithwaite’ will be dispatched thereby unregistered 
stated that for some time past, quite a, postal cards, which will be required to 
|number of the manufacturers of tight| be prepaid a total of two reichsmarks 
| cooperage and. tight cooperage stock for each single card, and unregistered 

have been trying to stimulate interest in letters up to 20 grams (about three- 

the simplification of cooperage with the fourths ounce) each in weight, which 
| will be required to be prepaid a total of 
| four reichsmarks each, 


barrels and kegs is to be held in St. 
Louis, Mo., on May 16, 1929, in conjunc- 
tion with the convention of the Associ- 
|ated Cocperage Industries of America,| 
according to an announcement made pub- 
| lie April 30 by the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice of the Bureau of Standards, 
| Department of Commerce. 
of the statement follows: 
William E. Braithwaite, of the Division 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


For 21 pages for the Senate chamber at 
$3.30 each per day from April 15, 1929, 
until the end of the first session of the 
7ist Congress, “such amount as may be 


necessary.” For Senate’ restaurant, 
$5.000. 
House: To pay to the widows of 


Representatives Weller, of New York, 
and Roark, of Kentucky, $10,000 each; 
and for Robert C. Martin, minor son of 
Representative Martin, of Louisiana, 
$10,000. For mileage of Representatives 
and Delegates and expenses of resident 
Commissioners, $175,000. For stationery 
for Members and Delegates and Resident 
|Commissioners, at $125 each, $55,000. 
For 41 pages, including 10 pages for 
duty at the entrances to the Hall of the 
House, at $3.30 each per day, from April 
15, 1929, until the end of the first ses- 
sion of the 7list Congress, such amount 
as’ may be necessary. 

For miscellaneous items, exclusive of 
salaries and labor unless specifically or- 
dered by the House of Representatives, 
and including reimbursement to the of- 
ficial stenographers to committees for 
the amounts actually and necessarily 
paid out by them for transcribing hear- 
ings, fiscal year, 1929, $25,390.43, For 
expenses of special and seleet commi 
| tees, fiscal year, $4,424.65. : ; 
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Resolution Proposes Consumption of Water in America 
Is Found to Exceed Rate in Europe 


To Revise Calendar Difference in Standard of Living Said to Be Shown by 


Representative Porter, Au- 
thor of Measure, Favors 
Action to Bring About 
Change by 1933. 


Action by the United States to bring 
about an international conference to 


simplify the calendar is proposed in a 
resolution (H. J. Res. 60) introduced 
by Representative Porter (Rep.), of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. A sim- 
ilar resolution was sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Porter in the 70th Congress, 
and hearings were held by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

The resolution recommends that Presi- 
dent Hoover propose or accept on behalf 
of the United States an invitation to 
participate in such a conference. At- 
tention is called to the fact that “an in- 
ternational movement to change the cal- 
endar is already in progress and appears 
to be strongly supported by public opin- 
ion in the United States.” 


Public Opinion Sounded. 


The movement referred to, according 
Mr. Porter, was the undertaking begun 
by the American Section of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, in 1922, to 
ascertain if public opinion in the differ- 
ent nations favored calendar change. 
This is being done in this country by 
the National Committee on Calendar 
Simplification, which has nearly com- 
pleted its task and has received hundreds 
of resolutions and declarations from lead- 
ing organizations representing commerce, 
industry, science, education, labor, socia’ 
and other spheres of activity favoring 
calendar change and the participation 
of the United States in an international 
conference. 

The full text of a statement made by 
Mr. Porter explaining the proposal fol- 
lows: 

“The existence of this favorable senti- 
ment is also shown by the large number 
of communications which I have received 
from all parts of the country, from in- 
dividuals and organizations, and by testi- 
mony given at the hearings on the cal- 
endar resolution which I introduced dur- 
ing the last session of Congress. 


Pan American Resolution, 


“The new resolution cites the action 
of the Pan American Conference at 
Havana last year in recommending that 
all of the 21 Pan American countries 
prepare for an international conference 
to determine the best method of calendar 
revision. Cognizance of the Havana reso- 
lution was taken by the Republic of Peru, 
on February 23, 1929, when a national 
committee headed by Arch-Bishop Mon- 
signor Lisson was named: by the gov- 
ernment to study calendar réform. 

“The present calendar’ is “inadequate 
for modern requirements in economic, 
scientific, educational and other spheres 
of human activity. The calendar’s in- 
conveniences have been endured only by 
reason of custom and tradition which 
have fixed its use hibitually in our lives 
and which, up to the present time, have 
kept proposals to improve it. from be- 
coming effective. 

“Universal adoption of an improved 
calendar would facilitate international 
intercourse with regard to commercial, 
scientific, educational and social rela- 
tions and thereby promote and maintain 
better understanding, good will and 
peace. 


Revision Effective by 1933. 
“There are differences of opinion, both 
religious and civil, as to the best method 


of change, and they can be adjusted only | 
All} 


at an international conference. 
these considerations certainly warrant 
action on the part of the United States, 


either to propose an international con- | : 
yey | the use of such a device for “blowing” 


ference itself or to indicate to other na- 
tions or groups of nations, which may be 
, considering such a conference, its reasi- 
ness to participate in one. 


“The conference ought to be held some 


time this year because the next conven- | 


ient year to start a new calendar is 


1933, which begins on Sunday, and as} 


much time as possible is needed to pre- 
pare for the change. Such action by the 
United States at this time certainly 
would serve to hasten it. 

“This resolution does not commit our 
Government to any particular plan of 
calendar change. The international con- 
ference would consider all plans of cal- 
endar simplification and all objections to 
them, religious and civil. 

“Religious authorities would, of 
course, be consulted. From the discus- 
sion, the best plan of calendar change 
would undoubtedly emerge.” 


President Asked to Act. 
The full text of the resolution follows: 
Whereas our present calendar has de- 
fects which make it inadequate for mod- 
ern requirements and 


Whereas the universal adoption of an 
improved and common calendar would 
facilitate international intercourse with 
regard to economic, scientific, educa- 
tional and social relations and thereby 


promote and maintain better understand- | 


ing, good will and peace, and, 
Whereas at the Pan American Con- 


ference at Havana, plenary session, Feb- | 


ruary 18, 1928, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted by the dele- 
gates of the 21 nations: 


“That it be recommended to the coun- 
tries, members of the Pan American 
Union, that they each appoint a national 
committee with a view to studying the 
proposal relative to the simplification of 
the calendar, and that they make the 
necessary preparation in order to partici- 
pate in an international conference to 
determine which is the best method of 
reform.” 


Therefore be it resolved by the Senate | 
the | 


and House of Representatives of 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, 

That the President is respectfully re- 
quested to propose, on 
United States, to the nations of the world 
the calling of an international confer- 
ence to consider and provide for the sim- 
plification of the calendar, or to accept 
an invitation on behalf of the United 
States to participate in such a conference 
upon the proposal of some other nation 
or group of nations. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $20,000 or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, to meet the actual 
and necessary expenses of participation 
by the United States in such a con- 
ference. 


& 


Wide Disparity in Amo 


The high daily rate of water consump- 
tion for domestic use in American cities, 
which, it is declared, is two or three 
times that of cities of Europe, is cited as 
an important economic trend in the sur- 
vey by the National Bureau of Economi¢ 
Research, which is to be published with 
the report of the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes of the President’s 
Unemployment Conference, soon to be 
made public, it was stated on April 30 
by the Committee. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


The Committee is made up of business 
and labor leaders and economists, with 
President Hoover as chairman. The 
survey was made at the request of the 
Committee, after its appointment in 
January, 1928. The Committee com- 
pleted its analysis of the National Bu- 
reau data on March 2, 1929, and its re- 
port—a critical appraisal of factors of 
stability and instability in our economic 


Validity of Patent 
On Conveyer Argued 





Contradictory Decrees of 
Lower Courts in Respect 
To Device Dis- 
cussed. 


unts for Domestic Use. 


life—will be ready for publication soon, 
it ‘was anounced by Edward Eyre Hunt, 
secretary. j 
“The materal on water consumption was 
prepared by Abel Wolman, chief engi- 
neer, Maryland State Department of 
Health, and editor of the Journal of the 
American Water Works Association. 


Sanitary Standards Compared. 

“Water consumption,” says the sur- 
vey, “apears to be not only an interest- 
ing index of the sanitary standard of 
living in the United States, but the com- 
parative data throw considerable light 
on the variation in sanitary standards 
in the United States and Europe. 

“Although the statistics of the per 
capita daily consumption of water are 
hard to subject to refined interpretation 
because they vary with the degree of 
control over the water supply, either 
through the use of meters or through 
the scarcity of water, and because it is 
generally not possible to separate the 
domestic from the industrial consump- 
tion, the disparities between American 
and foreign conditions are so marked as 
to command attention.” 

Tables are submitted showing that in 
'the*year 1927 the per capita daily con- 


Federal Commission 
Revokes Licenses of 


‘Aurnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PrESENTED HEREIN, BEIna 
PusLisHED WitHouT CoMMENT By THE UNITED STaTes DalLy 





No Change Said to Be Contemplated 
With Regard to Soviet Recognition) 4 .¢ Foynd to Lead in 


Respiratory Diseases 


Four Radio Stations Secretary of State Answers Query of Vice President of Survey of Industries 


American Federation of Labor. 


Permits of Approximately 
600 Broadcasters Renewed; 
29 Placed on Probation 
For 46-day Periods. 


The licenses of four radio broadcast- 
ing stations have been revoked by 
the Federal Radio Commission on 
the ground that “the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity would not be 
served” by their renewal for the new 
90-day licensing period which begins 
May 1. 

The Commission at the same time 
placed on probation for 46-day periods, 
14 stations cited for deviating exces- 
sively from their assigned frequencies and 
14 other stations for reported interfer- 
ence to reception. Unless these sta- 
tions correct the faults for which they 
are cited by installation of corrective 
equipment within the 46-day period, the 
Commission announced, the question of 
revoking their license will be considered. 


Placed on Probation. 


Another station, WOBU, at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., was placed on probation for 
a 30-day period from May 1, for having 


'sumption of water in Baltimore was 129 | removed its transmitter to another loca- 
| gallons; in Chicago, 292.8; in Cleveland, |tion without the necessary Commission 
127.9; in Detroit, 126; in New York, 142, | authorization. 

and in Philadelphia, 168. In the same Along with these actions, it was stated 
year the per capita consumption in Ber- | oraly at the Commission that the licenses 
lin was 37.8 gallons; in Hamburg, 37;|of the approximately 600 other stations 
in London, 43.4; in Manchester, 42.3, and| on the air have been renewed from the 
in Paris, 47.2. Figures for 1926 indi-| 90-day period beginning May 1. 


cated a per capita daily consumption in 


The full text of the Commission’s 


The Supreme Court of the United|Amsterdam of 30 gallons and in Rot-| statement follows: 


States heard oral arguments April 16 
and 17, in two cases which involved the 
validity of a patent on a device for con- | 
veying concrete by means of compressed | 
air, which has been held to be valid by | 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit and invalid by the Cir- 
|euit Court of Appeals for the Ninth! 
| Circuit. 

These cases are entitled Powers-Ken- . 
nedy Contracting Corporation, et al. v. 
Concrete Mixing & Conveying Company, 
No. 501, and Concrete Mixing & Con- 
veying Company v. R. C. Storrie & Com- | 
pany, No. 528. : 


Models Exhibited. 


Models of the patented articles in 
question, together with many charts and 
drawings, were placed on exhibit and ex- ; 
plained in the course of oral arguments. 

John D. Morgan of counsel for the pe- 
titioners in case No. 501 opened the 
arguments. “The McMichael patent} 
under which the respondents base their | 
claim and over which all this litigation | 
arose,” Mr Morgan said, “was applied | 
for in 1907, and is a very simple appa- | 
ratus for pneumatically transporting | 
granular and plastic material.” ' 

The device consists essentially, Mr. Mor-, 
gan explained, of a generally cylindrical | 
chamber having a door for introduction! 
of the granular or plastic material, a de-| 
| livery pipe opening from the bottom of! 
| the chamber, into and through which the 

material is “blown” away to the desired 
| place of deposition, and two pipes, both 
|of which supply compressed air within 
| the chamber to “blow” the concrete into 
| and through the delivery pipe. } 
| Argument for Competing Device. | 

“The patent in suit,” Mr. Morgan con- | 
tended, “discloses nothing more than} 
| the old standard device for ‘blowing’: 
| granular and plastic materials, as the! 
use of an air tight chamber, a delivery 
pipe, and one or two compressed air, 
pipes for ‘blowing’ all kinds of mate-| 
rials, were old.” 

The apparatus which was used by the 
petitioner, Mr. Morgan asserted, does not 
embody the McMichael patent; but uses! 
only devices of expired prior patents. 
In 1872, Mr. Morgan said, a patent for 








} concrete was issued to one Smith, so 
that the respondent’s patent was not the 
first of its type. 
Validity of Patent Questioned. 

Alan M. Johnson, also of counsel 
for the petitioner in case No. 501, ar- 
gued that the McMichael patent is in- 
valid in view of the Farnham patent, 
or the Beach patent, or the Warren pat- 
}ent, and the teachings of all the prior 
| patents, that any kind of fluent or mo- 





| bile material, including liquid concrete, | 


| can be “blown” pneumatically in a stand- 
; ard mechanism of this general type. 
“The change made in 1911 in the state- 
ment of invention,” Mr. Johnson argued, 
“eliminating the statement that Mc- 
Michael’s machine would ‘blow’ either 
granular or plastic material, was con- 
current with the introduction of the 


crete while being ‘blown’ through the 
pipe. This is an entirely different in- 
vention,” Mr. Johnson contended, “from 
that disclosed in the application, as filed, 
| and renders the patent invalid.” 

“While McMichael’s patent application 
was awaiting action in the Patent Office 
in 1907,” Mr. Johnson asserted, “an in- 
terference proceeding was instituted, but 
Mr. McMichael bought out the other par- 
ties’ rights, so that the intereference pro- 
ceeding was never concluded and, if it 
had been, the prior use of the identical 
patent would have been discovered.” 


Problem of Industry Solved. 





; mestic. 


‘slug’ theory, and that of mixing the con- | 


}terdam, 35. 


Causes -of Disparity Cited. 

Commenting on the foregoing sta- 
tistics, the survey remarks: “While 
some of the large variations among the 
American cities are owing to the pres- 
ence or absence of meters or the differ- 
ent proportions of industrial and do- 
mestic consumption, it is nevertheless 


‘the fact that domestic consumption is 


from two to three times that of the 


‘cities of Europe.” 


In New York City the daily per capita 
consumption increased 79.1 gallons in 
1910 to 103.2 gallons in 1926. 

A daily per capita consumption of 400 
gallons in Beverly Hills, Calif., is said 
to be the highest in the country. The 
water system there is 100 per cent me- 
tered and the use is virtually all do- 
S The large per capita use is ex- 
plained by the unusually high propor- 
tion of baths, private swimming pools, 
and lawn areas. 


Veterans Preference Asked 
In Selecting Census Workers 


In the appointment of those census em- 
ployes selected without regard to civil 
service, preference would be given dis- 
abled veterans of United States wars, ac- 
cording to a resolution (S; Con. Res. 9) 
introduced in the Senate April 30 by 
Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona. 
The resolution follows in full text: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is 
the sense of Congress that in the selec- 
tion of such persons as are to be em- 
ployed without reference to civil service, 
in the preparation of the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses, direct 
preference shall be given to the disabled 
veterans of wars in which the United 
States has been engaged. 


Fund for Flood Relief 
In South Requested 


President Asked to Support 
Plan to Aid Farmers. 


President Hoover’s assistance in se- 
curing additional appropriations for the 
relief of the flood-devastated areas in the 


South was sought by members of the 
Alabama delegation in Congress April 
30 when they conferred with the Presi- 
dent at the White House. The delegation 
consisted of Senators Hefisn and Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama, and Representa- 
itive Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala. 
After the conference, Senator Heflin 
stated orally that the delegation informed 
the President that all but $2,000,000 of 
the $6,000,000 originally appropriated by 
{Congress for the flood area had been 
expended and“that an additional appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 would be necessary 
to enable the farmers to purchase seed 
and fertilizers for this year’s crops. 
Senator Heflin said that President 
| Hoover promised to take up the matter 
i= further appropriations with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





vention,” Mr. Williams declared, “and is 
operated in a manner which fully re- 
alizes all the advantages of the Mc- 
Michael invention.” 

The mere fact that the respondent’s 
|apparatus is built on a horizontal plane 
‘and looks different from McMichael’s 
| vertical patent, Mr. Williams added, does 
|not prevent an infringement, as the prin- 
|cipal involved is the same. 

The most that can be said of some 





behalf of the | 


Stephen J. Cox, of counsel for the re- |0f the alleged prior inventions which 
spondent in Case No, 501, contended that |the respondents allege were in existence 
the patent in suit is for a pioneer in-|prior to McMichael’s application, Mr. 
vention, which solved a hard problem of | Williams declared, is that they were dis- 
long standing, and that it is acknowl- carded and abandoned. 
edged as such, actually and by its gen-; “The fact that the respondents have a 
eral adoption. later patent,” Mr. Williams pointed out, 

“The original specification of the appli- | “Under which they purport to operate is 
cation fully disclosed the invention of the |N°t in any degree indicative of non- 
patent,” Mr. Cox said, “and the claims |infringement.” : 
and amplified disclosure of the patent | Charl oeeuanee im Davison, ° aes 
are also supporte 7 a tai | arles E. Townsend, of counsel for 

| oath.” ” d by a supplemental the respondents in Case No. 528, argued 


could have taught anyone how to make |from the McMichael patent because in 
and use the invention,” Mr, Cox asserted, |the former no air is admitted at the top 
“and there has been ho new matter added |0f the container, for the reason that to 
to McMichael’s anes disclosure.” \do so would cause the concrete to jam in 

The form of apparatus used by thd|the disposal pipe. , 
respondent in its commercial apparatus | “The U-bend in the McMichael patent 
is that of McMichael’s patent, Mr. Cox |often caused jams,” Mr. Townsend de- 
declared, and is not an adaptation of any clared, “and that is the reason why the 
| prior expired patents. The petitioner’s respondents eliminated it in their ap- 
| apparatus covers all features of the Mc- |Plication for patent and used a horizontal 
Michael patent, he asserted. pipe instead.” 

Infringement Is Alleged. John D. Morgan and Alan M. Johnson 

Lynn A. Williams, of counsel for the |argued for the petitioners in Case No. 
petitioner in Case No, 528, explained that |501; Stephen J. Cox (Lynn A. Williams 
in this case the Circuit Court of Appeals |with him on the brief) argued for the 
for the Ninth Circuit had declared the |respondents in Case No. 501. 
McMichael patent to be invalid and,| Lynn A. Williams (Clifford C. Brad- 


“There is nothing in the prior art tWat ;that the respondent’s patent is different | 


Renewals Refused. 


The Commission today refused to re- 
new the licenses of the following sta- 
tions, which expire April 30, 1929: 

Station WHBW, operated by D. R. 
Kienzle, Philadelphia, Pa., on 1500 kc 
with 100 watts power, sharing time with 
WALK and WPSW. 

Station WSMD, operated by Tom Lit- 
tle, Salisbury, Md., on 1810 ke with 100 
watts power. 

Station WSRO, operated by Harry W. 
Fahrlander, Middletown, Ohio, on 1420 
ke with 100 watts power, sharing time 
with WAAD. 

Station WAAD, operated by Ohio Me- 
chanics Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
1420 ke with 25 watts power, sharing 
time with WSRQ. 

The Commission found that public in- 
terest, convenience or necessity would 
not be served by granting the renewals 
of the above-named stations. 


Applications Granted. 


The Commission granted the following 
applications: Houseman Sheet Metal 
Works, Inc., Shreveport, La.; KTSL; con- 
sent to voluntary assignment from Bates 
Radio Electric Co. to Houseman Sheet 
Metal Works, Inc. 

Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; KPCB; renewal license, limiting 
power to 50 watts. 

The Commission designated the follow- 
ing application for hearing: A. L. Smith 
and J. M. Hamilton, Missoula, Mont.; 
construction permit. 


Deviations From Frequencies. 


Upon motion duly made, seconded, and 
junanimously carried, the Commission 
adopted the following order: 

“It appearing from reports received 
by the Commission that the stations 
hereinafter enumerated have deviated 
from their assigned frequencies; and 

“It further appearing that the Com- 
mission will- require additional time 
within which to consider said reports 
and collect additional evidence with ref- 
}erence to operation of said stations; 
| “It is ordered that the licenses of said 
stations be, and they are hereby, renewed 
for a period of 46 days, beginning April 
80, 1929, at 3 a. m., eastern standard 
time: Provided, however, if the Com- 
mission at the end of such renewal period 
does not reach a decision that public in- 
terest, convenience or necessity will be 
served by further renewal of said li- 
censes the Commission may require li- 
censes of said stations to prove that such 
further renewal will serve public inter- 
est, convenience or necessity; and pro- 
vided further that the Commission may, 
during the period of renewal hereby 
granted order revocation of the station 
licenses in question in accordance with 
section 14 of the act. 

“It is also ordered that a copy of these 
minutes be attached to each of the li- 
censes affected thereby.” i 

Following are stations concerning 
which reports have been received regard- 
ing deviations from the frequency des- 
ignated in licenses: 

List of Temporary Licenses. 

Radio Entertainments, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; KF WI. 

Ben S. McGlashan, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
KGFJ. 

KFQW, Incorporated, Seattle, Wash.; 
KFQwW. 

C. Merwin Bobyns, Long Beach, Calif.; 
KGER. 

Golden Gate Broadcasting Co., 
Francisco, Calif.; KGGC. 

Seattle Broadcasting Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; KOL. 

KMO9, Inc., Tacoma, Wash.; KMO. 

Arichie Taft & Louis Wasmer, Seattle, 
Wash.; KPQ. 

Northwest Radio Service Co., Spokane, 
Wash.; KGA, 

Robert L. Miller, Royal Oak, Mich.; 
WAGM. 

Pacific-Western Broadcasting Federa- 
tion, Santa Ana, Calif.; KWTC. 

Bridgeport Broadcasting Sta., Easton, 
Conn.; WICC. 

Revels E. Smith, Mt. Beacon, N. Y.; 





San 





Leese Bros., Everett, Wash.; KFBL. 
Interference Alleged. 

Upon motion duly made and carried 
the Commission adopted the following 
order: 

“It appearing from reports received 
| by the Commission that interference is 
resulting from the operation on their 
| assigned frequencies of the stations here- 
| inafter enumerated; and 
| “It further appearing that the Com- 
|mission will require additional time 


collect additional evidence with refer- 
ence to the operation of said stations; 
“It is ordered that the licenses of said 
stations be, and they are hereby, re- 
newed for a period of 46 days, begin- 
ning April 30, 1929, at 3 a. m., Eastern 


the Commission may at any time during 


make such changes of frequency as it 


further, that even if it were conceded to 
be valid, the court held it was not in- 
fringed by the respondent’s patent. 


bury and Albert G. McCaleb with him 
on the brief) argued for the petitioners 
in Case No. 528; Charles E. Townsend 


finds to be in the public interest, con- 
venience or necessity in order to improve 





“The respondent’s apparatus is a com-|appeared for the respondents in Case| ference. 


plete embodiment of the McMichael in- 


No. 528, 


/ 


“It is further ordered that notification | Ohio, 


| within which to consider said reports and | 


No change is contemplated in the 


{spect to recognition of the Soviet regime, 


policy of the Federal Government with|I may say that no change is under con- 
regard to the recongition of Soviet Rus-|templation in the policy. of this Govern- 
sia, the Secretary of State, Henry L.|ment with regard to the recognition of 


Stimson has informed Matthew Woll, vice 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor. Secretary Stimson’s statement 
was made in a letter to Mr. Woll reply- 
ing to a request of information as to the 
present attitude of the Government on 
Russian recognition. 

The full text of Secretary Stimson’s 
letter follows: 

“My Dear Mr. Woll: In acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of your letter of April 1, 
1929, transmitting a memorandum on the 
policy of the United States with re- 








Larger Expenditure 
Extends Education 


Money Spent Annually In- 
creased to $2,744,000,- 
000 in 1925-26. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
per cent between 1913-14 and 1925-26. 
Almost half of this increase was for 
free elementary schools. At the same 
time enrollment in elementary schools 
rose from 17,984,000 in 1913-14 to 20,- 


984,000 in 1925-26, or about 17 per cent. | 


One item in the rapid increase in the 
total expenditures of recent years has 
been the increase in the amount expended 
for grounds, and buildings and contents. 
Annual capital outlay per pupil in av- 
erage daily attendance amounted only 
to $7 from 1916 to 1918; by 1925 this 
amount had increased to $21.86 and in 
1926 stood at $20.47. 

The striking increase in expenditure 
for education, according to investigators, 
took place in the appropriations for pub- 
lic high school education. These in- 
creased 10-fold, from $68,911,000 in 
1913-14 to $697,912,000 in 1925-26, while 
the total enrollment increased by more 


than 200 per cent, that is, from 1,218,000 | 


to 3,757,000. 


The number of college and university 
students likewise grew with great ra- 
pidity from 326,219 to 822,895 during the 
same period. It is estimated that ex- 
penditure for free college and university 
education increased in little more than a 
decade by nearly 350 per cent. 

Figures show a big jump in expendi- 
tures after 1918. For public elementary 
schools, including kindergartens, $599,- 
383,000 was expended, while in 1921-22 
expenditures mounted to $1,163,374,000; 


in 1925-26 they had increased to na 


396,000. 

Public high school expenditures jumped 
from $162,876,000 in 1917-18 to $417,297,- 
000 in 1921-22, reaching $697,912,000 in 
1925-26. For universities, colleges, and 
professional schools the figures are: 
$137,055,000 for 1917-18, $272,815,000 for 
1921-22, and $407,400,000 in 1925-26. 


Trade Conference Planned 
By Tight Barrel Industry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
object of eliminating waste and the ne- 
cessity of manufacturing a variety of 
sizes of cooperage stock, particularly the 
class of material used in the manufacture 
of tight barrels -nd kegs. It was thought 
this could be accomplished by voluntarily 


selecting a number of different sizes of | 


barrels and kegs generally used by con- 
sumers and having the same adopted as 
standards, 

At the annual convention of Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America, held in 
May, 1928, a committee was appointed 
to obtain data covering the different sizes 
of staves, heads, etc., used in the manu- 
facture of certain kinds of tight barrels 
and kegs. Based on the results of this 
survey, a tentative simplification pro- 
gram has been developed by the commit- 
tee for the consideration of the industry. 

It is the opinion of this standardiza- 
tion committee, of which Mr. R. W. Rush, 
of the Allied Barrel Company, is chair- 
man, that this proposal is representa- 
tive of the best thought and practice of 
the industry and that its approval will 
do much to better conditions in the in- 
dustry. All those interested in attending 
the general conference should communi- 
cate with the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice, Room 316, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


Five Nominations Sent 
To Senate for Approval 


President Hoover on April 30 sent to 


the Senate for confirmation the following | 


nominations: 

To be Assistant Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs: Joseph Henry Scattergood, 
of Pennsylvania, vice Merritt, resigned. 

To be aides, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey: Robert August Earle, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Harry Franklin Garber, of the 


District of Columbia; Karl Border Jef- | 


fers, of Ohio; Johr Francis Fay, of New! 
Jersey. 


be given to each of the, licensees affected 
hereby.” a 
List of Stations Involved. 

Following are stations concerning 
which reports of interference have begn 
received: 

Clearwater Chamber of Commerce and 
St. Peterburg Chamber of Commerce, 
Clearwarter, Fla.. WFLA-WSUN 

City of Jacksonville, Jacksonville, 
Fla. WJAX. 

Fred T. Benford, 
WMBL. 

Miami Broadcasting Co., Miami, Fla. 
WQAM. 

Rollins 
WDBO., 


Lakeland, Fla. 


College, Inc., Orlando, Fla. 


City of Pensacola, Fla., Pensacola, 


Fla. WCOA. 
Tampa Publishing Co., Tampa, Fla. 
DAE 


F, J. Reynolds,- Tampa, Fla. WMBR. 

Kodel Radio Corp., Cincinnai, Ohio. 
WKRC, 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Standard Time; provided, however, that | WEAO. ' 


Stanley M. Krohn, Jr., Dayton, Ohio. 


such renewal period or at the end thereof, | WSMK. 


Warren P. Williamson, Jr., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. WKBN. 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 


reception conditions or eliminate finter- | WCSO. 


W. F. Jones Broadcasting, Inc., Akron, 
WFJC, 


the present regime in Russia.” 
| Mr. Woll’s letter to Secretary Stimson, 
follows in full text: 


Dear Mr. Secretary: I have no doubt 
that, if or when the occasion arises, the 
State Department will once more make 
clear its position as to the question of 
the recognition of the so-called Soviet 
| government by the United States. In the 
meanwhile, the American labor move- 
ment continues to’support the position 
of our Government, and I believe I am 
within my province in presenting to you 
;the accompanying memorandum which 
I hops may be of vaiue to you for the 
information it contains and which, I as- 
sure you, represents the views of the 
rade union movement in the United 
| States, though, of course, I am not speak- 
ing in its name, but rather as one of its 
members and officers. 


The American Federation of Labor has 
jnot wavered in its position on this ques- 
.tion since it was first thrust upon the 
American people by the forceful over- 
throw of the Kerensky government. 
Perhaps more important than that is the 
fact that our position has been based on 
|fundamental principles and not upon any 
|sort of opportunism or changing self-in- 
terest. For that reason the position we 
have taken has been sound at all times— 
it is as sound today as it was in the be- 
ginning. 

It is quite evident that there are per- 
sons and organizations who believe the 
despots of the soviets have a better 
chance of gaining their objective now 
than they had before the change of our 
;national administration. I do not like to 
believe that, and I know my trade union 
colleagues share that dislike. However, 
‘the belief of which I speak is there and 
its presence is indicated in part by the 
action of the Foreign Policy Association 
which has caused me to prepare this 
memorandum. 


If the memorandum serves to streng- 
then the American position of hostility 
{to oppressors, hostility to autocracy, 
|hostility to lending American official 
recognition and support to a regime that 
is unspeakable in its terrorism and that 
{continuously ‘seeks to foment revolution 
jin America against our institutions and 
'Government, then I shall be happy. 


Greece to Promote 
Tourists Traffie 


Company Organized to En- 
courage Foreigners to 
Visit Country. 


A Greek “Touring Organization” to en- 


|to Greece and to develop interest in tour- 
ing among the local population has been 
authorized by the government, the As- 
sistant Commercial Attache at Athens, 
Ralph B. Burren, reported to the Depart- 
;ment of Commerce on April 30. The fuil 
text of the statement follows: 

(1) Improvement of railroad, shipping, 
jand road communications within Greece 
‘and between Greece and foreign coun- 
‘tries. 
| (2) Lifting of all obstacles handicap- 
{ping the development of touring in 
Greece. 

(3) Promotion and improvement of ho- 
tel conditions and of all enterprises con- 
nected with touring activities, 

(4) Follow-up of articles and com- 
ments published in the foreign press, and 
|supply of information to and facilitat- 
jing of those desiring to visit Greece. 
(5) Arvertising of Greek antiquities, 
iscenery, and points of interest. 

(6) Suggestions for the improvement 
|of the exploitation of bathing and sum- 
mer resorts. 

te Supervising and assisting the hold- 
ing of fairs, exhibitions, festivals, etc., 
which would attract and be of interest to 
tourists. 

(8) Any additional activities for the 
, promotion of touring in Greece. 








,;courage more foreign tourists to come} 





| 
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Low Rate of Sickness Re- 
vealed Among Employes in 
Iron and Steel Trade by 
Health Service. 


Respiratory diseases are responsible 
for more than 41 per cent of the claims 


for sickness benefits among industrial 
employes, according to a survey made by 
the United States Public Health Service 
of 85 industrial sick-benefit associations 
and company relief departments, the re- 
sults of which were made public April 30. 

The survey disclosed that a low sick- 
ness rate exists among employes of the 
iron and steel industry. These rates 
were especially low for nervousness, di- 
gestive diseases, bronchitis, influenza 
and grippe, but the rate of pneumonia, 
however, was found to be considerably 
higher in steel than in other industries. 
The full text of the statements follows: 

For some time the Public Health Serv- 
ice has been conducting studies on the 


|frequency of disabling illnesses among 


industrial employes. In connection with 
such studies the experiences from a 
group of 35 industrial sick-benefit asso- 
ciations and company relief departments 
have been carefully analyzed. 

The following results of these studies 
are of considerable interest: 

Although statistics of sickness fre- 


| quency based upon the claims for sick- 


ness benefits of members of industrial 
mutual associations do not for various 
reasons actually measure the incidence 
of disability which lasts more than one 
week, they do afford some knowledge of 
the sickness experience of a sample of 
the industrial population. 


Respiratory Diseases In Lead. 


Respiratory diseases were reported as 
the cause of 41.8 per cent of the claims 
for illness benefits; digestive diseases 
13.7 per cent; and external causes (non- 
industrial accidents), 10 per cent. These 
three groups, accordingly, accounted for 
virtually two-thirds of the cases for 
which sick benefits were paid by asso- 
ciations reporting to the United States 
Public Health Service. 

In the respiratory group influenza and 
grippe were of outstanding importance, 
accounting for nearly one-half of all the 
respiratory cases recorded during the 
seven years ending December 31, 1927. 

In the digestive group diseases of the 
stomach (not including cancer), appen- 
dicitis, diarrhea and enteritis, and hernia 
were the most important numerically, in 
the order named, 1921-1927. 


Other Diseases. i 

Next to the digestive diseases the cir- 
culatory-urinary group showed the larg- 
est number of cases, followed by rheuma- 
tism (acute and chronic). Diseases of 
the nervous system, diseases of the skin, 
diseases of the organs of locomotion, and 
the epidemic and endemic diseases con- 
stituted the remaining groups of impor- 
tance numerically. 

The incidence rates by years, 1921- 
1927, showed an upward trend both for 
the respiratory and the nonrespiratory 
group of diseases. Each year since 1922 
the frequency o£ external causes - (non- 
industrial accidents) has been larger 
than in the preceding year. Influenza 
and grippe principally accounted for the 
upward trend in the respiratory inci- 
dence rates. Among the nonrespiratory 
diseases digestive diseases and the cir- 
culatory-urinary group showed the most 
perceptible increases. 

The frequency of cases according to 
their duration in weeks was ascertained 
for 1922-1924 and for 1925-1927 in the 
15 associations which reported continu- 
ously throughout both periods. In 1925- 
1927 there was a lower rate of cases 
lasting eight to 20 days than during the 
preceding three years, but a higher rate 
of cases lasting eight weeks or longer. 

Longer Disabilities. 

The frequency of eight-day or longer 
disabilities was 50 per cent higher among 
female than among male industrial em- 
ployes, 1921-1927, although the compar- 
ison excluded nearly all diseases which 
were not common to both sexes. 

A low sickness rate was found among 
employes of the iron and steel industry. 
The rates were especially low for neu- 
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Favorable Reports 
Voted on Nominees 
To Radio Commission 


Senate Committee Defers 
Action on Appointment of 
Mr. Colquitt to Board 
Of Mediation. 


A favorable report to the Senate on 
two appointees to the Federal Radio 
Commission, Maj. Gen. Charles McK. 
Saltzman, retired, and William D. S. 
Starbuck, was ordered by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce April 
30. The Committee heard, but postponed 
action, on Oscar B. Colquitt, a former 
Governor of Texas and. nominee for the 
Board of Mediation to succeed Pat M. 
Neff. 


Both General Saltzman and Governor | 
Colquitt had been favorably acted upon 
by the Committee previously. Governor 
Colquitt was recalled at the protest of 
the minority leader, Senator Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, that no quorum 
was present when the Committee recom- 
mended his appointment.: 


Stock Holdings Explained. 


General Saltzman appeared a second 
time to explain certain stock owned by 
him in the General Electric Company. 
While his name has again been recom- 
mended to the Senate for approval, con- 
firmatory action will not be sought until 
the appointee has disposed of his stock 
interests, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, explained. This applies both to the 
Geenral Electric Company and_ the 
American Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company, in which the general holds 
105 shares of common stock. 

When he first testified before the Com- 
mittee, General Saltzman was asked 
whether he held any stock in any radio 
or wireless company, since the Radio 
Act forbids members of the Commission 
to hold such stock, and he replied in the 
negative. He later wrote the chairman, 


Are PresENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UNITED States DaILy 


priation for carrying out the plan. 
At a meeting held earlier in the day 
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Debenture Plan Designed to Prevent 
Overproduction Approved by Senate 


Measure Submitted by Senator Norris Provides Bounties 
Based Upon Indicated Output of Commodities, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


without a basis from which to contem- 
plate the effect of the stabilization legis- 


by the Committee on Agriculture and |lation represented by this bill. The suc- 
Forestry it was decided to make public | cessful experience of the wheat pools of 
the testimony given by experts of the|Canada, where 150,000 farmers in the 
Department of Agriculture who were | western provinces are selling their wheat 
called upon to testify at the suggestion|through their own office—an economic 
of President Hoover. Before the tran- | federation already famous throughout 
script of the testimony is made public,|the world—gives us definite encourage- 


however, it will be submitted to the De- | ment. 
partment for editing and revision, the 


| Committee ordered. | 


These witnesses, Dr. Eric Englund and 
Dr. 0. C. Stine, both of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, were questioned 
by the Committee regarding the merits 
of the exports debenture plan and it was 
following their appearance that the plan 
was written into the bill as an optional 
power of the Farm Board by an eight to 
six Cimmittee vote. 

Confining his remarks to the export 
debenture seetion of the bill, Senator 
Smoot declared that, if such a system is 
to be put into operation, attention must 
be given to possible retaliatory legisla- 


tion abroad. 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 


ointed out that laws of this nature 

ave been passed by foreign countries 
for years past, but had never been given 
any attention when tariff legislation was 
being framed. 

“Yet, as soon as we propose a means 
of making the tariff effective for agri- 
culture, there is immediately agitation 
unless action be taken by foreign gov- 
ernments against dumping. Should we 
abandon our protective tariff when such 
retaliation is made?” 

Reading from a statement prepared by 
the Department of Commerce, Senator 
Smoot recalled that many foreign coun- 
tries have laws giving to their govern- 
ments authority to impose countervailing 
duties on imports upon which export 
bounties are paid by the country of ori- 





saying that he had misunderstood the 
question, believing that he had been 
asked simply whether he owned an in- 
terest in the Radio Corporation of 
America. 


Ownership Is Admitted. 

“T have some stock in the General 
Electric Company,” he explained. “I 
bought 20 shares in 1926 which was later 
split so that I now own 80 shares of 
common stock in that company. In ad- 
dition I have 13 shares of special stock 
issued as stock dividend.” oe 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
asked him if he owned the stock now. 

“Yes,” replied General Saltzman. 

“Well, it disqualifies you under the 
law,” remarked Senator Dill. 


The general further disclosed that he | 
owned 105 shares of common stock in| 
srican Telephone and Telegraph | 


the A 
Company and five shares in the Potomac 
Electric Power Company of Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Saltzman is the nomine@ to 
represent the fourth radio zone on Pe 
Commission. . 

The nominee for the first radio zone, 
Mr. Starbuck, was questioned briefly by 
the Committee, and declared that he held 
no.stock- in: any radio or wireless com- 


pany as prohibited by the Radio Act andj 


that he went to the Commission with a 
“perfectly open mind” regarding the 
questions before that body. I 
Senator Dill as to whether hearings be- 
fore the Commission on allocation dis- 


putes should be open or closed, he said: | 


“T can think of no reason at present why 
such disputes should not be heard in the 
open.” 

Mr. Colquitt Questioned. 

Mr. Colquitt was questioned by the 
Committee regarding the testimony of 
Otto Wahrmund, president of the San 
Antonio Brewing Association, given in 
a State suit against the Association dur- 
ing an investigation of the use of brewery 
funds in politics. The testimony referred 
to a discussion between association 


members regarding the use of $25,000 to | 


set Mr. Colquitt up in business after his 
term as Governor expired. 
The former Governor told the Commit- 


tee that when it was suggested that he} 
become president of a bank owned by Mr. | 


Jesse Jones, of Houston, he had turned 
down the suggestion. He denied receiv- 
ing any money from a brewery associa- 
tion and asserted that he had denied it on 
the stump during his campaign for the 
United States Senate. Mr. 
stated that he had borrowed some money 
from a Colonel Hamilton, who was in- 
terested in a Houston brewery, and from 
banks. 

A telegram signed by 19 State Sena- 
tors, which was sent to Senator Con- 
nally (Dem.), of Texas, protesting 


against the confirmation of Mr. Colquitt, | 


was read into the record by the chairman, 
The telegram declared that the ex-Gov- 


ernor was a Republican because he had | 
supported President Hoover, and that the | 
place for which he had been nominated | 


had always been occupied by a Democrat 
and should continue to be so. 


Allocation of Ships 
Discussed at Hearing 


Applications Are Considered by 
Shipping Board. 


The United States Shipping Board on 
April 30 heard representatives of Nor- 
folk and Baltimore interests seeking 


allocation to themselves of the five cargo 
vessels of the American Merchant Lines. | 
The full text of the Board’s statement | 
follows: 

Representatives of Norfolk and Balti- | 
more interests seeking allocation of five 
cargo vessels operated by J. H. Win- 
chester & Company, Inc., of New York, 
as an out-port service of the American 
Merchant Lines, the passenger-cargo 
vessels of which were sold recently, were 
Beard before the Shipping Board April 


Applications for the vessels have been 
received from the Southgate Marine 
Terminals, Inc., and the Cavalier Steam- 
ship Company, both of Norfolk, and 
from the Consolidated Navigation Com- 
pany of Baltimore. The latter concern 

the managing operator of the Oriole 
Lines, a Shipping Board service, operat- 
Ang in territory close to that of the 
American Merchant Lines. These serv- 
ices cover North Atlantic ports of the 
United States and ports of the United 
Kingdom. 

Spokesmen for the Norfolk and Bal- 
timore applicants presented their cases 
and an application from the American 
Merchant Lines was placed before the 
Board, Mr. J. B. Smull appeared on 
behalf of +}s present managing operator. 


In reply to} 


Colquitt 


gin. 

There is also the possibility of resort 
to anti-dumping legislation in foreign 
countries, Senator Smoot said. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
remarked that manufactured articles pro- 
duced in the United States are sold in 
practically every country in the world 
cheaper than they are sold in the United 
States, and he saw no reason why a simi- 
lar policy with respect to agricultural 
commodities should be productive of 
trouble. 

Senator Smoot declared that the sale 
of such goods abroad is much less prev- 
|alent today than formerly because many 
of the larger manufacturers have estab- 
lished plants abroad. 


“If the Senator objects to the sale of 
agricultural products abroad cheaper 
than at home,” said Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, “will he pursue that 
same policy when we have the tariff bill 
before us and oppose any tariff where it 
is shown that products are being sold 
abroad cheaper than at home?” 


Senator Allen Opposes 
Debenture Plan 


“That is a matter that will come up 
| when we have the tariff bill before us,” 
Senator Smoot replied. 


“There is no doubt about that; it will 
come up,” said Senator Norris. 


In the statement read by Senator 
Smoot it was argued that if the export 
debenture provision should be adopted, 
consistency would demand that the 
United States repeal its own anti-dump- 
ing laws, at least in so far as they apply 
to products stimulated by export boun- 
ties. 


In his first speech in the Senate, Sen- 
ator Allen (Rep.), Kansas, announced 
his support of the farm bill as it passed 
the House and presented arguments de- 
signed to refute the criticisms made of 
the bill a few days before by Senator 
Brookhart (Rep.), Iowa. Opposing the 
;export debenture plan included in the 
| bill as reported to the Senate by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senator Allen said: 


“The 21 cents per bushel which would 
come to the farmer from the debenture 
| country, the farmer himself contributing 
his share. It comes indirectly from the 
Treasury and since this is the case, if 
we are to offer this bounty, then I would 
; be in favor of paying it outright from 
the Treasury and not giving it to the 
farmer in the form of a certificate which 
| through the handling of speculators will 
| become a debased medium with limited 
!and difficult circulation.” 

Senator Allen said: 
“Fortunately we are not altoge 


iti Castes Market 
Designated for Wheat 


ther 


| Portland, Oreg., Exchange Au- 
thorized to Deal in Futures. 


The Portland Grain Exchange of Port- 
land, Ore., was designated a “contract 
|market” for wheat in an order signed 
April 30 by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
| Arthur H. Hyde. The action came in 
response to an application from the ex- 
change, which has complied with the con- 
ditions and requirements of the Grain 
Futures Act, The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

This makes the second market in the 
Pacific Northwest permitted under the 
act to carry on future trading in wheat, 
the Seattle Grain Exchange having been 
designated a “contract market” for wheat 
in January, 1926. The grain exchange 
of Vancouver, B. C., has been trading in 
wheat futures since last fall. 

The Secretary’s order to the Portland 
exchange is as follows: 

“Pursuant to the authorization and di- 
rection contained in an act entitled ‘An 
Act for the prevention and removal of 
obstructions and burdens upon interstate 
commerce in grain, by regulating trans- 
actions on grain future exchanges, and 
for other purposes,’ Public No. 331, 67th 
Congress, known by the short title of 
‘The Grain Futures Act,’ I, Arthur M. 
Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, do 
hereby designate the Portland Grain 
Exchange, of Portland, Ore., as a ‘Con- 
tract Market’ for wheat under said act, 
said Grain Exchange having applied for, 
and having otherwise complied with the 
conditions and requirements of said act 
as a prerequisite to, such designation. 
Such designation is subject hereafter to 
suspension or revocation in accordance 
with the provisions of said act.” 





plan is paid by all the people of the; 


When wheat pooling began in 
Canada, wheat had been sold for less 
than 85 cents a bushel; markets had tum- 
ibled before the disorderly stampede of 
|grain sellers. That year, 1928, Canada 
grew 474,000,000 bushels of wheat; the 
United States grew 797,000,000 bushels. 

“From the beginning the effect of the 
pool upon the price which those received 
|for their wheat was appreciable; the tes- 
timony of officers and members who have 
watched the growth of the pool since its 
formation is that there have been fre- 
quent times when the benefit to the 
wheat raiser has mounted to 30 cents a 
bushel and there has never been a time 
when it has not been above 5 cents a 
bushel. 


‘Average Benefit Above 
Twenty Cents Last Year 


“It is declared that the average, 
through last year, of benefit which came 
|through orderly marketing across the 
year, was above 20 cents a bushel. It is 
stated that in 1926 nonpool sellers aver- 
aged for their wheat, $1.22, while the 
pool sellers received $1.414% for No. 2 
Northern wheat. The success of the 
pool has been continuous and pracically 
; uninterrupted. 


“Today, from the 2 cents a bushel lev- 
ied by the pool for the handling of the 
grain, there has been builded a reserve 
elevator fund of over $5,000,000 in the 
three pools of Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba and the Association is now 
building a liquid fund as a commercial 
reserve by taking 1 per cent of the gross 
'selling price of the grain. 
| “Today practically 50 per cent of all 
|the wheat growers in western Canada 
jhave joined the pool, and the farmers of 
Canada are discussing their agricultural 
problems with hope and _ satisfaction. 
; They have proven again that truism 
‘that no commodity in the world is so well 
| off when it is dumped as when it is mer- 





| 


| 
| chandised. 

“The problem which challenges us in 
this body today is not the President’s 
problem. The votes that gave to Presi- 
{dent Hoover a mandate gave to us in 
|the Congress the same mandate. Every 
member of this body who followed the 
;party platform and concurred in the ut- 
terances of the Presidential candidate, 


|pose to achieve the legislation as is the 
President himself. | 

“We cannot set ourselves apart from 
‘the common obligation. With closer 
scrutiny, perhaps, than ever before, the 
voters who sent us here are appraising 
our conduct here, and these voters will 
know where to place the responsibility 
for bad political faith. 


‘Plans Not Offered 
At Last Election 


“Through the eight years of contro- 
versy they have come to have an in- 
telligent appreciation of the purpose of 
this legislation; however much the Sena- 
tor from Iowa may express puzzlement, 
the voters will recognize in this bill that 
has just passed the House a coherent and 
ample expression of the pledges of the 
platform and of the candidate. 

“They never heard the word ‘deben- 
ture’ until this special session of the 
Congress assembled and they know that 
it is no part of the program which was 
discussed in the last general election. 

“It has been said that the idea of pro- 
viding a bounty on agriculture is not 
new—that in the days of Alexander Ham- 
ilton it was suggested as a possible pro- 
gram for agriculture; but the problem 
which led to that suggestion was not the 
|problem which is before us in this hour. 

“A discussion arising out of the in- 
crease in industry had led to the fear that 
some day agriculture might not keep pace 
in production, and that our growing in- 
dustrial population might fall victims to 
lack of agricultural production. 

“To meet such a contemplated emer- 
gency, Hamilton is credited with the sug- 
gestion that it would be easy to increase 
agricultural production by offering a 
bounty on production. 

“The problem with which we are deal- 
ing is not under-production but over-pro- 
duction, and certainly it must seem con- 





is just as firmly bound to a sincere pur- | 


| Inquiry 
Into Domestic Sugar 


Industry Proposed 


Study of Labor Conditions 
And Need of Tariff Protec- 
tion Urged by Repre- 
sentative Frear. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
; Sugar tariff and on what basis a 60 per 
cent duty is now being urged. If the 
domestic sugar beet industry deserves 
real protection then in what form should 
it be granted? 


An unprecedented 100 per cent in-| 
crease in free sugar imports from Porto | 
Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines within 
the past six years is now double our do- 
mestic production, and _ conclusively 
| shows that tropical climate, numerous 
ratoon cane crops and island labor con- 
ditions will soon drive out the Louisiana | 
cane and beet sugar industries of this | 
country. 


Island Sugar Benefitted. 


Every tariff increase gives an added 
bounty and increased profits to island 
free sugar that now is said to return 
profits of 20 per cent or more annually. 

The American consumer pays all the 
bills together with large profits on the 
Great Western Sugar Company’s stock 
for 1928, according to the Wall Street 
Journal. This company produces 58 per 
; cent of all our domestic beet sugar. 

' Because of the growing flood of free 
imports the only salvation for the domes- 
tic sugar business appears to lie in a} 
sugar bounty like that now given by| 
some of the European countries, Preju- 
dice against a bounty system exists, but | 
due to free imports from the islands con- 
ditions have radically changed from 1890 
when the old sugar bounty law was! 
passed. It is now the only alternative. | 


Bill Proposes Bounty. 


I have introduced a bill (H. R. 1641), 
which allows a bounty only to companies | 
with limited earnings, and that do not} 
contract with child labor beet growing | 
employers. A two-cent direct bounty will 
not cost consumers under that bill one-| 
tenth of the three-cent tariff charge, now 
proposed, and will give complete protec- | 
tion, 

No defense can be offered to a tariff | 
protection that demands a 40 per cent 
additional raise in price on 12,000,000,000 
pounds of sugar, or $240,000,000 more | 
to be paid annually on sugar by Ameri- 
can consumers levied on all alike. 


Protection for Small Production. 


This enormous hold-up is demanded in 
order to give a higher price to domestic 
sugar producers who produce only about 
2,000,000,000 pounds or one-sixth of the 
whole amount. Yet two-sixths of the 
proposed increased profits will be paid to 
our island possessions and the public 
will pay 2 cents per pound higher tribute | 
on the 12,000,000,000 pounds. 

Any increased tariff will stimulate 
island production so as to hasten the ‘end 
of our domestic sugar industry. There- 
after will come free sugar along with 
free tea, coffee and bananas. Because 
jof the short-sighted course of present 

powerful political sugar interests, this 
situation presents an early conclusion | 
of the domestic business. | 








' | 
sistent to all that this problem cannot | 
be met at the same instance by seeking 
to regulate the surplus while offering a 
premium on additional surplus. 


“I believe that the people of the coun- 
try will readily appreciate that when we 
have provided $500,000,000 to regulate 
the surpluses, we should not add $200,- | 
000,000 more for the purpose of inviting | 
further surpluses and_ rendering the | 
problem more difficult to handle.” 


Criticizes Enforcement 
Of Federal Reserve Act 


Declaring that the Federal Reserve 
Board was created to stabilize credit and 
decentralize finance, Senator Pine (Rep.), | 
of Oklahoma, told the Senate that neither | 
of these purposes of the law has been} 
carried out. This failure to carry out | 
the intentions of Congress is the basis | 
- wey of the farmers’ troubles, he} 
said. | 

“The law has failed the purposes for | 
which it was enacted,” he asserted. “The | 
law has been so administered as to de-| 
lete the expressed intent of Congress. 

“The President can, within 24 hours, | 
solve the farm problem by carrying out | 
the intent of the Federal Reserve Act. | 
The farm problem is primarily one of 
law enforcement. If we cannot force | 
|the Board to enforce the law, we can! 
| blot it out of existence.” | 





| 
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GOODYEAR is now pro- 
ducing three times as many 
pneumatic tires annually 
asit producedannuallyseven 


years ago—and Goodyear 


the largest tire 


manufacturer in the world 
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Department of Justice to Submit Findings Based on In-| 


YEARL 


( 


by Congress President Hoover to Receive Report 
On Federal Attorney in New York’ 


vestigation of Office of William A. DeGroot. 


The Department of Justice announced 
April 30 that a report was being pre- 
pared for submission to the President, 
recommending the removal from office of 
William A. DeGroot as United States At- 
torney for the eastern district of New 
York. Mr. DeGroot’s resignation has 
been twice requested by the Attorney 
General, William D. Mitchell, but he has 
declined to submit it, and the Attorney 
General, who made a second request for 
the resignation, has reached the conclu- 
sion that removal of the United States 
Attorney was the only course available. 

Mr. Mitchell said orally that he did 
not desire to make a “personal charge” 
of any kind against Mr. DeGroot. The 


and the present Attorney General reached 
the conclusion that the affairs of the 
office of United States Attorney in Brook- 
lyn were not being conducted satisfac- 


torily, and that for the good of the serv- ' 


ice a reorganization is necessary. 


Thereupon, on April 3, 1929, the follow- 
ing letter was sent by the Attorney Gen- 


eral, William D. Mitchell, to Mr. De-! 


Groot: 


“Dear Sir: As the result of a review of 
conditions in the offices of United States 
Attorneys, I have concluded that it is 
desirable to make a change in the ad- 
‘ministration of that office in the Eastern! 
| District of New York. ' 

“I am about to start some inquiries | 
respecting your probable successor, and | 
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Congress 
Hour by Hour 


April 30, 1929. 


Senate 
12 m, to 1 p. m.—Debated farm relief 
1 p. m. to 2’p. m.—Continued debate 
;on farm relief bill. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
on farm relief bill with ten minutes re- 
cess to permit reception of Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh. 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued debate 
on farm relief bill. 

4 p. m. to 4:28 p. m.—Continued de- 
| bate on farm relief bill. 


| 





listration of the United States Attorney’s 
| Federal judges of that district, the ad-; 


|General Sargent the work of the office report of the matter to the President} 
| sidered by several of the Assistant At-j 


|sistant Attorney General recommending 


}quested. He then declined to resign. 


| Administration. 
| Attorneys General in this Department, 


| who had business with the office of the|City-Kalamazoo section of the Michigan 
| United States Attorney in Brooklyn, con-| Airways has been completed, and the 


whole difficulty, according to Mr. Mitchell, |as this may become known it is only fair | 
is one of lack of proper judgment and |to you to advise you of the situation so 
management. The office had not been;that you may tender your resignation and 
propertly administered over a period |make such announcement as you desire.” 
of several years, he explained, and the Mr. DeGroot did not resign, and did 
Department has been constantly making | not acknowledge the receipt of that let- | 
efforts to straighten out “the tangle;ter. Under date of April 24, 1929,; 
which our investigators found several | another letter was sent him by Mr. Mit- | 
year ago.” | chell as follows: 
Following is the full text of the state- “Dear Sir: I wrote you on April 3, 
ment: | requesting your resignation as United 
Commencing in 1927, when the admin- | States Attorney. I have not heard from 
you in reply, and I desire to renew my 
office in Brooklyn was criticized by the |equest for your immediate resignation.” 
A telegram has been received from 
ministration of that office has been un- Mr. DeGroot under date of April 29, 
der the scrutiny of this Department and j stating that he does not intend to resign, ! 
the cause of constant dissatisfaction. jand asking a further hearing. 


During the administration of Attorney | The Department is now preparing a 


was investigated by the Bureau of In-; with a recommendation that Mr. 


De- | 
vestigation of this Department and con- , Groot be removed. 1 


torneys General. In January, 1929, these | Progress Noted in Work 
inquiries resulted in findings by one As- i 2 
Of Surveying Airways 
that the office of United States ne | 
for the Eastern District of New York be | Survey work on civil airways through- | 
reorganized, and that this reorganization & ta Cielbed States 3 d i 
required a change in the United States |OU% the United States Is advancing, ac- 
Attorney. cording to reports to the Department “a 
| 
| 


This report was concurred in by the Commerce. 
Assistant Attorney General in charge] The full text of the 
of Administration and by one of his | statement follows: 
chief assistants, was submitted to the Surveys are complete on two airway 
Attorney General, and on January 28,|sections, the aerial survey of another | 
1929, Mr. DeGroot’s resignation was re-j| section has been finished, and work on! 
_,three others is going forward apace, 

On February 2, Mr. DeGroot was di-|aceording to airway extension superin- | 
rected to come to Washington. He came/tendents in charge. } 
here on the 5th, and a hearing was com-| Surveys of the Atlanta-Chattanooga | 
menced before Attorney General Sargent.|section of the Atlanta-Chicago Airway | 
These hearings were continued by the|and the Roseburg-Portland section of the} 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of |San Francisco-Seattle Airway have been | 
Three of the Assistant | finished. 


The aerial survey of the Detroit-Bay | 


Department’s 





firmed the conclusion that the office was | ground the 


not being satisfactorily administered. \ 

Because of the impending change in 
the administration, and the press of 
other matters, the Attorney General did 


survey started, 
tendent in charge states. | 

Several sites on the Pittsburgh-Cleve- | 
land section of the Washington-Cleve- 
land Airway have been selected in the 


superin- 


1 


|not have time to review the result oftvicinity of Youngstown, Ohio, while the | 


these hearings, and on March 2 one of | location of those between Milwaukee and | 
the administrative assistants wrote Mr.|Fond du Lac on the Milwaukee-Green 


DeGroot, stating: 

“Up to the present time the Attorney 
General has not been able to give at- 
tention to the matter of your status.” 

After March 4, the consideration of 


\the situation in Brooklyn was continued, 


Bay Airway has been determined. 
Ground survey of the Brownsville-| 
|Fort Worth route is proceeding accord- | 
jing to schedule, while work has been 
|commenced on the Brownsville-Houston | 
‘port also. 
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AN INVITATION 


Is extended to the members of the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
by the 


San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


to join in an 


Around-Pacific Cruise 


by the S.S. MALOLO 


Under Special Charter 


In the interests of closer acquaintanceship and closer business and social 
relations with our neighbors across the Pacific, the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce will sponsor an unusual cruise to visit Japan, China, Hong 
Kong, Manila, French Indo-China, Siam, the Straits Settlements, Java, Aus- 
tralia, the South Sea Islands and Honolulu. 
cisco by the specially chartered new S. S. Malolo of the Matson Line Sep- 
tember 21, 1929, and return to San Francisco December 20, 1929. 


Such an itinerary has never been undertaken by any ship and it seems to 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce eminently fitting that it should 
be the sponsor of such an unusual enterprise of goodwill and friendly rela- 
tions at this particular time. Therefore, this opportunity is taken to extend 
an invitation to all individual members of the constituent bodies of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States with their families to enjoy this 
cruise. The business management has been placed in the competent hands 


press Co. 


(Signed) PHILIP J. FAY, 
President, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 


For detailed information, rates, deck plans and stateroom 
reservations kindly apply either to 


The Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, California, or 
to any office of the Matson Navigation Company, or of the 


American Express Company. Washington office American 
Express Co., 1414 F St. N. W., New Willard Bldg. 


Telephone Main 1200 
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We shall sail from San Fran- 


4:28 p. m.—Recessed until noon May 1. 


House 
The House was not in session April 30. 
Adjourned April 29 to Noon May 3- 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
April 30, 1929. 


10 a. m.—Senators Heflin (Dem.) and 
Black (Dem.) of Alabama and Repre- 
sentative Steagall (Dem.) of Ozark, Ala., 
called to ask the President’s support in 
securing increased appropriations for the 
flood devastated areas in the South. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week). ‘ 

12:15 p. m.—Representatives of Ki- 
wanis Clubs, headed by Oscar S. Cum- 


mings, International President, called to 
pay their respects. 


“WE’RE IN A 
DEVIL OF A FIX!” 


Will you be saying that some 
day? 

If fire cleans out your plant, 
and you have to pay a number 
of good sized salaries on con- 
tract ... with no business in- . 
come... you will be in a fix 
and no mistake. 


Unless a Hartford Business 
Interruption Insurance policy 
pays all such salaries—from the 
time of the fire until the wheels 
start turning again. 


Write for “Mr. Dixon”’—a 
little book that ex- 
plains how this 
works. It may 
save you a huge 
sum... 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Commerce 


Protests Allowed 
By Customs Court 


In Tariff Appeals; 


Small, Crudely Constructed 
Projectors for Motion Pic- 
tures Are Held Not to 
Be Toys. 


New York, April 30,—Small, crudely- 
constructed motion- picture machines, 
containing a kerosene lamp, tin spool for 
holding about two feet of film, ete., are 
not toys, according to a decision just an- 

unced by the United States Customs 
Court. Granting a claim of B. Illfelder 
& Co. and Louis Wolf & Co., the Court 
finds that these articles should have been 
assessed at the rate of 45 per cent ad 
valorem, under Paragraph 228, Act of 
1922, rather than at the rate of 70 per 
cent ad valorem, under Paragraph 1414, 
as toys, Judge Sullivan says in part: 

“The instrument may be crude. It may 
not be used by professionals in their pro- 
ductions; but that the machine is not a 
toy is self-evident. It does not fall 
within the definition of a toy.” (Protests 
Nos. 43081-G-26152-24, etc.) 


Linseed and Screenings. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: W 


Customs Rulings 


Chief Forester Discusses Problems 
Of Forest Protection and Management 


Forest utilization must be coordinated 
with forest protection and forest man- 
agement, in a developing process re- 
quiring public and private cooperation 
on a more extended scale than ever be- 
fore attempted in this field, to overcome 
the “many technical and economic dif- 
ficulties in the way of forest perpetua- 
tion,” it was stated April 29 by Major 
R. Y. Stuart, Chief Forester, Forest 
Service, Department of , Agriculture, in 
an address before the National Commit- 
tee on “Wood Utilization in Relation to 
the National Forestry Program.” 


The magnitude and complexity of the 
problems of utilizing forestry products, 
Major Stuart explained, are intensified 
by the richness of the United States in 
the variety of commercial species of 
timber, which in turn influences the 
methods of harvesting and manufactur- 
ing, and by the great differences in cli- 
mate, elevation, and topography in such 
an immense territory and the vast ex- 
tent and complexity of the forest indus- 
tries themselves, 


“Of all the wastes incident to our use 
| of wood, by far the greatest is,” Major 
| Stuart said, ‘in the absence of adjust- 


Coordination With Utilization by Public and Private Co- 
operation on Large Scale Is Advocated. 


search and in education, to bring the in- 
dustries and the available material 
together. 

More efficient utilization is a help in 
the solution of the national forestry prob- 
lem in a number of other ways. One of 
the features of that problem is going to 
be how to bridge the gap between the old 
supplies of timber and the new. The di- 
ret saving that can be made of our pres- 
ent forest supplies is very large. The 
proportion of each tree cut that goes into 

:the finished product is small enough to 
leave a large margin for savings through 
\better methods of logging and milling, 
ibetter marketing, and the lewis ment of 
new uses for material that would other- 
wise be wasted. This margin has been 
whittled down somewhat through the ac- 
tivities of this Committee and other agen- 
cies; but undoubtedly it still represents 
jclose to twe-thirds of what the soil pro- 
duces. In addition to the savings al- 
ready made there remains the oppor- 
tunity of saving several billions of feet 
of timber every year. When this is 
jadded to the savings made by adding 
|years of service to many kinds of prod- 
ucts by preservative treatment, better 
seasoning, and other methods, the reduc- 


A shipment of 4,001 bags of linseed, or| ment of utilization to the ultimate!tion that can be made in the drain upon 


flaxseed, imported through the port of| source of supply—the land and the soil.”|our forest supplies becomes of real sig- 


Los Angeles from Argentina by the Cali-| He pointed out that extension of for- 
fornia Flaxseed Products Co., was the | est management to cut-over and second- 
subject of a controversy which the Court| growth lands would confront us with 
has just determined against the Govern-/the problem of profitably utilizing thin- 
ment. The collector at Los Angeles as-'nings and low grade material, or species 
sessed a specific duty of 40 cents per) not now in industrial demand. ; 

bushel of 56 pounds, under Paragraph! In pointing out the necessity for link- 
760, Tariff Act of 1922. The importers ing intensive protection and manage- 
claimed that the collector failed to make| ment of forests with intensive utiliza- 


allowance in duty for the screenings or 
waste matter mixed with the seed. The 
pure seed, it was pointed out, was prop- 
erly assessed at the 40-cent rate, but it 
was claimed the screenings should have 
been separated and taxed at only 10 per 
cent, under Paragraph 1457. The Court 
in agreeing to this contention, writes: 
“Where importation is made of flax- 


seed containing screenings, the screen- | 


ings are not to be regarded as impuri- 
ties for which no allowance can be made, 
but the flaxseed and the screenings are 
to be considered and, as separate com- 
modities, are classifiable according to 
their own tariff status,” (Protest No. 
182475-G-6122.) 


Market Data Compiled 


For Eastern Maine 


Importance of Bangor as 
Trading Center Is 
Shown. 


Approximately one-fifth of the entire 
crop output of the New England States 
is produced in the eastern half of Maine, 


of which Bangor is the trading center, | 


according to an announcement made pub- 
lic on April 30 by the Department of 
Commerce in connection with the publica- 


tion by the Department of a fiandbook 
on market data. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 


The total value of New England|and the vast extent and complexity of! 


'tion, Major Stuart said: 

| “It will avail us little in the long run 
i to develop a superior technique in log- 
|ging, in the management of manufac- 
turing plants, and in the utilization of 
| Sonat products, unless at the same time 
|we provide the necessary supplies of 
| raw material.” 

| The full text of Major Stuart's ad- 
| dress follows: 

| When the National Conference on Util- 
lization of Forest Products, in 1924, drew 
up a program of recommended activities, 
119 major objectives were agreed upon. 
|Eleven of these objectives were educa- 


commercial practice information that was 
considered already available. The re- 
maining eight involved research activi- 
ties. While it was recognized at the time 
that these 19 activities involved some- 
what complex problems of education or 
investigation, as we have gone on with 
| the work the complexity of the task has 
become increasingly evident. 


| Problem Complicated 
By Variety of Resources 


Our very richness in variety of com- 
|mercial species complicates the problem 
jat the beginning. Whereas Europe has, 
for example, only about seven or eight 
different species of trees which are of 
first commercial importance, the United 
States has about sixty-five. The great 
variety of types of forest stands from 
which we draw our raw material has 
an immense influence on the methods of 
harvesting and manufacturing, and hence 
|on the problems of utilization. The great 
differences in climate, elevation and to- 
|pography in such an immense territory 


| 
} 


| 





\tional and had to do with getting into! 


crops in 1924, the latest year for which! the forest industries themselves intensify 
complete figures are available, was $110,- | the difficulties of standardizing and sim- 
267,000, of which Bangor accounted for |plifying processes and methods of utiliza- 
$21,800,000. The Boston and Hartford|tion or of using in one operation what 
areas follow Bangor in the value of their|has proved helpful in another. Economie 
crop production, the areas together being| problems of many kinds are encountered, 
responsible for more than half the total| problems of plant organization, of trans- 
agricultural output of New England. 
jare problems of engineering, of chemis- 


|portation, or marketing, of finance. There} 


Among the interesting statistics pre- 
sented in this volume of market infor- 
mation are those on automobile pur- 
chases. These reveal that the Bangor 
area, with 3.8 per cent of the population 
of New England, purchased an average 
of 4.4 per cent of the new cars sold in 
New England during 1926 and 1927. 
About 97 per cent of these sales were in 
the low and medium price fields. 


The Bangor area, according to the last | 


census, had 105,000 persons gainfully em- 


ployed, of whom 38 per cent were en-| 


gaged in agriculture, forestry and ani- 
mal husbandry and 28 per cent in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries. 


That the Bangor area does a substan- | 


tial part of its purchasing through the 
mails is evident by figures for money 


orders issued and paid by post offices in| 


that section. 
money orders issued had a total value of 


$6,358,000, as compared with $2,018,000) 


paid. The marked difference between the 
two figures is indicative of the purchases 
made outside the bounds of the Bangor 
area. 


The New England Market Data Hand- 


During the fiscal year 1927; 


try, of architecture, And back of all 
these questions—demanding first consid- 
eration as the basis for any permanent 
solution of all the other problems—is 
the problem of the productive use of for- 
est lands. Timber and all its products, 
the timber that we are using now and 
|the timber that we may grow for future 
use, come from the soil. 

| wood, by far the greatest is in the ab- 
sence of adjustment of utilization to the 
ultimate source of supply—the land and 
the soil. That waste is not felt very 
| pronounced as yet, because we are still 
|in the era of utilization adjusted to ex- 
tensive natural stands of material ready 
for use. Through economies in our util- 
| ization methods empolyed in converting 





| that natural supply of raw material into 
varied manufactured products, through 
prolonging the service of these products, 
and through better adjustment of the 
form of use to the varying properties 
|of the material we can both make the 
natural supply last longer and get more 
out of it. That is comparable with ap- 
{plying practices of conservation to the 





Of all the wastes incident to our use of | 


book is one of three volumes comprising | extraction and industrial utilization of 
the complete commercial survey of New| 0il and coal, but we should also bear in 
England which was conducted by the| mind the need to further the transition 
Department of Commerce with the co-|from dependence upon material as such 


operation of the New England Council. 
The other volumes, which will be con- 
cerned with the commercial and indus- 
trial structures of New England, will ap- 
pear at a later date. 


Farm Operations Delayed 
By Bad Weather in North 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
it represents perhaps the most serious 
menace ever faced by our important 
fruit and vegetable industries. 

The livestock situation continues gen- 
erally favorable for producers. Cattle- 
men in the West had 1 long, hard winter, 
but the ranges are showing grass once 
more and the cattle market braced up 
last month in marked contrast to the 
winter’s weakness. Prices of stocker 
and feeder cattle and low-grade slaughter 


cattle are reported to be near the high- 
est levels on record. 

The lamb market continues at a high 
level, promising -he second-highest av- 
erage price for fed lambs since the World 
War. But the wool market has been 


weak recently and growers are disturbed | 


at the failure of buyers to offer advance 
contracts for this season’s clip. The 
market supply vf hogs since February 1 
has been much smaller than last year’s 


supply and prices are much higher, Corn | 


prices have declined lately, so that the 
corn-hog ratio is now favorable for 
feeders. 


to dependence upon our available forest 
| Soll resource, and to promote its most 
efficient employment in timber growing. 


| Method of Utilizing 
Waste Forest Areas 


It is essential to economic prosperity, 
| both national and regional, that ways be 
\found to employ our waste areas of forest 
jland. They will not produce the same 
|kinds of material that nature, with 
| abundant time, made ready for us, We do 
not know fully what it will be best to 
have them produce, from the standpoint 
of utilization possibilities and require- 
ments. There must be an adjustment 
of utilization to production. It can come 
about wastefully, by the painful process 
of trial and error, or it can be guided 
by foresight and wise planning. In that 
process of guidance and planning thig 
Committee can, I believe, take part with 
great benefit to the advancement of 
efficient forest soil use. ® 

As we extend forest management to 
our enormous area of cut-over and sec- 
ond-growth lands we will be confronted 
with the problem of utilizing profitably 
the thinnings and low-grade material or 
species that now are not in industrial 
demand—the material that ‘must be 
weeded out of the growing forest to im- 
prove its condition. We may have over- 
supplies of some classes of forest prod- 
ucts, along with undersupplies of others. 
| We are likely to have all kinds of mal- 
adjustments, some local, some general, 
between our available products and our 
industries that should use them. We 
shall need expanded efforts both in re- 


- 





nificance in solving the problem of meet- 
ing current needs while waiting for an 
adequate new crop of timber. 


| Forest Perpetuation 
| As Utilization Problem 


Better utilization will have an im- 
portant influence on forest perpetuation 
by making timber growing more profit- 
jable. Not only will it mean increased 
|return from the more efficient use of the 
contents of the tree, buit it will tend to 
make possible, as I have already sug- 
gested, the profitable use of inferior spe- 
cies intermingled with the more yalu- 
— species, as for instance hemlock in- 
termingled with western white pine. In 
an extreme case it may mean the differ- 
ence between deriving returns from only 
one-third of the stand and from all the 
|species of the stand. This difference 
may be the deciding factor in whether 
or not a tract can be profitably managed 
for continuous timber production, 
| There is also the indirect and educa- 
| tional influence of growing realization of 
the value cf material heretofore con- 
signed to the waste burner or left to de- 
cay in the woods. Care and study di- 
rected toward working out ways of mak- 
ing this material useful and profitable 
jare bound to lead to more consideration 
|of the way in which the timber crop is 
managed. It is not so long ago that 
forest reproduction was universally 
jlooked upon as “just brush” and its de- 
struction by fire or logging regarded as 
of little or no significance. There is now 
a wider realization that this “brush” is 
the future forest, the source of raw ma- 
| terial for a great industry and of im- 
;mense value. With this realization is 
|developing a different attitude toward 
\forest protection. The protection of 
|young growth is beginning to get more 
consideration along with protection of 
merchantable timber, In a similar way 
plans for converting the product of the 
forest will inevitably come to include 
| consideration of the use of all species in 
| the stand, of as large a proportion of the 
jtree as possible, and of harvesting the 
| mature timber in such a way as to main- 
tain the full productive capacity of the 
| land 


|, We must bear in mind that unless this 


‘last point is taken care of—unless our 
forest land is made and kept productive, 
unless intensive utilization is linked with 
intensive forest protection and manage- 
ment—the benefits of intensive utiliza- 
tion in itself will be shoyt-lived, It will 
avail us little in the long run to develop 
a superior technique in logging, in the| 
management of manufacturing plants, | 
and in the utilization of forest products, 
unless at the same time we provide the| 
necessary supplies of raw material. Uti- 
jlization is mighty close in China. Even 
| twigs and bark are collected, baled, and 
carried long distances on men’s backs to 
be sold for fuel, Compared with Amer- | 
ica, you may say that there is practi- | 
|cally no waste of timber in China. But | 
the forests are practically gone from | 
China and close utilization there amounts 
merely to a badge of poverty and low 
istandards of living. It is inconceivable 
that America will ever permit itself to 
suffer so acutely from timber shortage, 
but it is well to reflect that our present 
economic system is based on _ timber 
abundance and that it will not take many 
; steps along the road of deforestation to 
rob us of the benefits of much of our ef- 
fort in improving our utilization tech- 
nique. In order to make our investment 
in good utilization return worth-while 
dividends to industry and the Nation in 
the long run, we must have permanently 
productive forests. 

Forest utilization must be coordinated 
with forest protection and forest man- 
agement. Such a development will re- 
quire cooperation by public and private 
agencies on a larger scale than any 
hitherto attempted in this field, in or- 
der to overcome the many technical and 
economic difficulties in the way of forest 
perpetuation. It will require also fear- 
less self-examination from time to time 
to make sure that we are keeping on 
|the main track; that we are heading to- 
| ward a balanced budget in which our 
forest supplies will always be sufficient 
to meet our forest needs, 


Public and Private 
Cooperation Advised 


The magnitude and complexity of the 
problem before us are such that we need 
to put forth all our energies if we are to 

jmake satisfactory progress toward its 
; solution. In this Committee, which rep- 
resents enlightened cooperation between 
Government and industry for the com- 
mon _ welfare, we have an agency that 
has large possibilities for continued use- 
fulness in this work. It already: has 
worth-while accomplishment to its 
credit. Cooperation is a characteristie 
American way of getting things done. 
It has proved its worth in the work of 
this Committee and in other phases of 
the forest problem. Through coopera- 
tion the Federal Government, the States 
lumbermen, timberland owners, an 

others have rapidly extended and im- 
proved the organized fire protection sys- 
tem. In further developing the coopera- 
tive attack on the forest problem we 
must keep constantly before ourselves 
the things that are fundamental. While 





| Tobacco Shipments 


Spec 
Chemical Aspects of . 
Farming in Europe 


Dr. C. A. Browne Will Spend 
Year Investigating Devel- 
opments in Ten For- 
eign Countries. 


Search for the best and latest informa- 
tion which Europe has to give on the ap- 
plication of chemistry to agriculture will 
be made in England and 10 other coun- 
tries during a year of travel and investi- 
gation by Dr. C. A. Browne, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, who sails May 
2 for England as semiofficial representa- 
tive of the Department, it was announced 
April 29. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

Dr. Browne’s plan is to visit the prin- 
cipal Government, university, experi- 
ment station and industrial laboratories 
where chemical research is being con- 
ducted upon foods, cattle feeds and other 
agricultural products, and to confer with} 
chemists, to obtain information of value 
in our research work. 

In England Doctor Browne will visit 
the laboratories of the Rothamsted Ex- 
periment Station, the University o 
Aberdeen, and Oxford and Cambridge 
He will also make a spe- 
cial study of new methods in dehydra- 
tion of food and will go to the old homes 
of the scientists Priestly, Cavendish, and 
Dalton for the compilation af historical 
material. In Holland, he will observe 
the land reclamation work on shores of 
the Zuider Zee. 

Work in Central Europe. 

In Germany, he will visit the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, where he received 
his doctor’s degree in 1901, and will con- 
fer with prominent agricultural scien- 
tists. In Czechoslovakia, he plans to} 
visit the experiment station at Prague. 
In Switzerland, the research work on 
spontaneous combustion and the utiliza- 
tion of agricultural products will occupy 
his time, In France, he will study the 
beet sugar industry that was founded 
by Napoleon, will visit the naval stores 
laboratories, and study the cheese in- 
dustry at Roquefort. 

Doctor Browne will visit the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
and in the library of Saint Marks at 
Venice he plans to make a special study 
of Greek documents which bear upon the 
early developments of chemistry. In 
southern Spain, he hopes to examine the 
last vestiges of Europe’s sugar cane in- 
dustry where it was introduced by the 
Arabs. 

In addition to gathering much chemni- 
cal data for use in the Licnatiohe of 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
Doctor Browne will seek material to 
complete his biography of Frederick Ac- 
cum, the German .chemist, and _ will 
search for data relating to the early his- 
tory of chemistry in Egypt, Greece and | 
Italy. 


Timber from White House 
Is Placed on Display | 


Universities, 





Representatives of the lumber indus- 
try attending the annual meeting of the 


National Committee on Wood Utilization 
held in Washington, D. C., under the 
auspices of the Department of Com- 
merce, were given an illustration of the 
durability of wood by a display of can- 
dlesticks, gavels and other articles 
turned from the long-leaf yellow pine 
timbers that supported the roof of the 
White House for 112 years. 

It also was announced at the meeting 
that a portion of the wooden roof truss 
which was removed when the White 
House was remodeled in 1927, now in the 
store house of the Office of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, will be exhibited as a 
historical relic as soon as a place suit- 
able for its display can be found. 


To Bremen Increase 


Demand for American Product 
Showed Gain in 1928. 


More American tobacco was imported 


last year into Bremen, one of the world’s 
chief tobacco markets, in spite of its 
smaller total purchases during the year, 
according to a report from Consul Les- 
lie E. Reed, Bremen, made public April 
30 by the Department of COmmerce, The 
full text of the statement follows: 
Imports of tobacco from the United 
States rose 34% per cent to 38,195,020 
pounds, whereas total purchases from all 
parts of world decreased 21 per cent be- 
low 1927 figures to 84,814,952 pounds. 
American imports constituted abeut 45 
per cent of the total in 1928, compared 
With 34'2 per cent the preceding year. 
The year 1928 opened with a very ac- 
tive market which became dull soon 
afterwards, and did not improve until the 
third quarter. Busines did not develop 
fully even then, owing to late crops,. The 
last quarter of the year was very active, 
however, and good sales were reported. 
Good demands were recorded for all 
American tobaccos with the exception of 
Ohio and Seedleaf. Considerable sales in 
all grades of American tobaccos to for- 
eign monopolies were reported by 
Bremen importers. Only 775 cases of | 
Seedleaf were imported during the year) 
1928, as compared with 1925 cases during | 
the year 1927. | 





striving for the very substantial bene- 
fits to be derived from improved utiliza- 
tion practices, such as proper grading, 
the use cf short lengths and end-matched 
lumber, the preservative tr@atment of 
crossties, poles, fence posts, etc., the bet- 
terment of seasoning practices, and a 
host of other detailed improvements, let 
us not lose sight of the necessity for'| 
keeping our forest land productive, Let 
us keep constantly raising our sights a8 
the weight of the work in hand tends to 

ull them down and point them too stead- 
ily on the things near at hand, 

To meet the situation in the matter of | 
handling our present forest supplies will | 
require our utmost efforts in the further 
improvement of utilization methods, Of| 
even greater lasting importance to the 
industry and to the Nation is the appli- 
cation of those utilization practices which 
go back to the forest and result in the 
better treatment and management of the 
forest itself. 
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Unrrep States Dairy 


Agriculture 


jalist to Study Foot-and-mouth Disease Is Excluded 


From Country by Precautions at Ports 


Force 


of Veterinarians Maintained by Department of Agri- 


culture to Combat Occasional Infections. 


Measures adopted by the Federal Gov-|hotel, restaurant, or house garbage that | 


ernment through the Department of 
Agriculture for excluding foot-and-mouth 
disease from the United States were out- 
lined April 30 in a statement made pub- 
lie by the Chief of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Dr. John R. Mohler. The 
full text of Dr, Mohler’s statement fol- 
lows: 

Since 1876-this country has had nine 
visitations of the diseases, but*each out- 
break has been stamped out by vigorous 
action in. destroying all infected or ex- 
posed animals and disinfecting the in- 
fected premises. This drastic method is 
conceded to be the only successful way 
by which the United States can main- 
tian freedom from the disease, 

Measures for excluding the malady 
are hampered to some extent by the fact 
that long-continued research by the fore- 
most scientists of the world has not yet 
revealed the causative agent, or germ. 
Yet both research and practical exper!- 
ence have indicated the approximate 
time and conditions under which the 


f|Virus may live in certain materials out- 


side the animal body. 

Though we do not know the exact de- 
gree of danger attendant upon the im- 
portation of some of these products, we 
are endeavoring to handle, under reason- 
able precautions, those materials which 
in the light of our present knowledge 
are most likely to carry infection. 


Materials Which Carry 
Infection Are Regulated 


The precautionary measures to bat 
out the contagion involve not only 4 
rigid inspection and quarantine of all 
livestock permitted to enter the coun- 
try, but also a similar scrutiny of all 
commercial products, from infected 
countries, which are likely to harbor the 
virus of the disease. To give the reader 
a bird’s-eye view of these measures let 
us consider a number of the safeguards 
now in use. These are promulgated 
through regulations of the Department 
of Agriculture, which are based on and 
authorized by acts of Congress, 

All countries in which foot-and-mouth 
disease exists are known and recorded 
in the Bureau of Animal Industry.; 
Ruminants and swine are the animals 
especially susceptible and the ones most 
likely to carry the infection, Since no 
animals of these kinds are allowed to 
be imported into the United States un- 
less the importer has previously ob-; 
tained a permit from the Secretary of| 
Agriculture, it is a simple matter to re- 
fuse to issue such permits for importa- 
tions originating in infected countries, | 
Even when animals are imported from 
countries which are free from foot-and- 
mouth disease, such animals are subject 
to inspection and quarantine for the time 
considered necessary to establish their 
freedom from contagious disease, ' 


List of Imported Products 
Affected by Precautions 


Import materials against which pre-| 
cautions are taken to prevent the intro- 
duction of foot-and-mouth disease are as 
follows: 1, hide and skins; 2, wool, hair 
and bristles; 8, glue stock; 4, bones, 
hoofs, and burns; 5, animal stomachs, | 
these being imported by manufacturers; 
of pharmaceutical products. 

6. Fertilizers, such as bone meal and 
tankage; also vegetable products to be 
used for fertilizers if the bags or con-| 
tainers have been previously used in a 
country where foot-and-mouth disease 
exists; 7, dried blood or blood meal from 
infected countries is prohibited importa- 
tion into the United States unless shown} 
to have been adequately disinfected by; 
heat prior to shipment; 8, animal 
manure. 

9. Bags and bagging from infected 
countries must be disinfected or shipped 
in sealed cars for later disinfection in 
process of manufacture into paper or 
like materials, 

10, Hay and straw to be used for feed- | 
ing or af packing materials. Many 
shippers are now substituting paper and 
excelsior in the packing of their for- 
eign merchandise, and others have built 
disinfecting plants where straw for 
packing purposes is subjected to live | 
steam. 

11. Fresh and frozen meats can not be| 
imported from countries in which| 
rinderpest or foot-and-mouth disease 
exists. 

12. Garbage from ocean vessels con-| 
taining meat which originated in a coun-| 
try where foot-and-mouth disease ex- 
ists may not be brought ashore except for 
destruction by heat, The ordinances of 
various seacoast cities have been es- 
pecially valuable in bringing about a| 
proper disposal of garbage from ocean | 
vessels. The Navy and War Depart- 
ments also have issued orders dealing | 
with the disposal of garbage under their) 
jurisdictions. 

13. Feet of dressed poultry, A recent, 
order has been prepared requiring that'| 
the feet of dressed poultry imported 
from many country in which foot-and 
mouth disease exists be removed and| 
disinfected or destroyed before entry. | 
This will tend to prevent the infection of | 








For Gafety’s Sake-demand _ 
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is fed to swine. 


The regulations are more comprehen- 
sive now than at any time in the past, 
since new restrictions have gradually 
been added as the need for them has ap- 
peared. General compliance with the 
safeguards has been satisfactory, yet 
violations may occur at times. Where 
evidence can be obtained it will be re- 
ferred to the propr legal authorities for 
the prosecution of the offenders, This 
was done in the case of the outbreak of 
the disease in California early this year, 
~—— by feeding infected garbage from 
a ship. 


New Restrictions Added 
As Need Is Shown 


Thus it will be seen that the quaran- 
tine stations and the reguiations for ex- 
cluding foot-and-mouth disease consti- 
tute our first line of defense. The sec- 
ond line consists of a well-trained force 
of veterinarians, selected for experience, 
initiative, judgment, and ability to handle 
emergency problems. It is the policy of 
the Department to cooperate closely with 
the States in suppressing outbreaks and 
also in making fair appraisals and 
prompt settlement for all livestock 
slaughtered. 

In view of this country’s extensive for- 


Egypt Asks Information 
On Sources for Supplies 


The Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs has asked Egyptian consuls abroad 
to forward to it a list of the chambers 
of commerce falling under their respec- 
tive jurisdictions which manifest interest 
in expanding business relations with 
Egypt, and especially in government ad- 
judications, the Commercial Attache at 
Cairo, Charles E, Dickerson, Jr., re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce 
on April 30. The full text of the De- 
partment’s statement follows: 

The object of the Egyptian government 
in taking this step is to give foreign 
manufacturers a better my ef to 
participate in the supply of the local 
government’s requirements and also to 
|check the complaints continually lodged 
by foreign legations in Egypt regard- 
ing such participation, it is said. 


eign commerce and the prevalence of 
foot-and-mouth disease throughout the 
world, it is evident that there always 
will be danger of occasional appearance 
of the disease, especially at or near sea- 
coast ports. But we are using every rea- 
sonable precaution and are peers to 
deal promptly with any outbreaks that 
may occur, 

These facts are presented frankly for 
the information of livestock owners and 
public officials. An occasional outbreak 
should not be the cause for undue alarm 
but rather for energetic, cooperative ac- 
tion to repulse again ‘the trust of this 
disease against our cherished livestock 
industry. 
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Facing the Future 


The supremacy of the railroads in the 
field of commercial transportation is being 


challenged today as 
lines are competing 


never before. Barge 
for the freight traffic 


of the railroads, and so are motor truck 
lines. Bus lines and airways are bidding 


for their passenger traffic. 


? 


the outcome 


What will be 


The railroads are giving their answer 


to that question. 


They spent last year 


approximately $680,000,000 for improve- 
ments in facilities and will probably spend 


more this year. 


In the last eight years 


their expenditures for improvements have 
amounted to around.six and one-half bil- 


lion dollars. 


The present good quality of railway 


service is one result 


of such expenditures. 


The sustained volume of business is an- 
other, for railway purchases stimulate all 
other kinds of business. 


In these fast-moving days of strenuous 
competition a program of expansion on 


the scale maintained 


by the railroads takes 


courage. It also takes faith—not only in 
the essential character of railway trans- 


portation, but in the 


fairmindedness of the 


American people, that they will recognize 
the outstanding service performed by fully 
self-supporting railroads under all condi- 
tions and that they will reward such service 
by continued patronage. 


If the railroads are to continue to be 
reliable providers of transportation, they 


must prosper. 


Patronage and construc- 


tive regulation of rates are two main re- 
quirements of their prosperity. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions 


are invited, 


L. A. DOWNS, 
President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, May 1, 1929. 
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Taxation Property Transfers 


Circumstances Overthrow Presumption 
*.- Of Gifts Made in Anticipation of Death 


PropertiesTransferred 
Not Part of Estate 


Board of Tax Appeals Reverses 
Assessment Levied in Estate 
Of John Wanamaker. 


WituiaM L. NEVIN, SURVIVING EXECUTOR 
OF THE ESTATE OF JOHN WANAMAKER, 
DECEASED, V. COMMISSIONER OF INTER- 
NAL REVENUE. Docket No. 31551, 
Boarp or TAX APPEALS. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue included in the decedent’s gross 
estate, property which the decedent had 
given to his son, Rodman Wanamaker, 
and to a trust which he had created. 

As regards the gifts to the son, the 
Commissioner contended that the prop- 
erties, having passed within two years of 
decedent’s death, were gifts in contem- 
plation of death as presumed by the 
statute. The contention concerning the 
property turned over to the trust was 
that the testator retained such control 
of the trust that the property remained 
in a status requiring its: inclusion in the 
gross estate. 

The Board of Tax Appeals decided 
the trust questions on the basis of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of ‘the 
United States in Reinecke, v. Northern 
Trust Company (III, U. S. Daily, 2700) 
reversing the Commissioner. 


plation of death intended by the statute, 
especially when another adequate mo- 
tive actuating the gift is shown.” 

In Meyer v. United States, 60 Ct. Cls. 
474, we find the following language: 

“A review of the authorities is scarcély 
necessary to sustain the proposition that 
the contemplation of death referred to in 
the statute is not that contemplation: of 
death which must be present with all of 
us, mindful of its certainty at some time, 
we know not when, but it is that state 
of mind which by reason of advanced 
age, serious illness, or other producing 
|cause induces the conviction that death 
in the near future is to be anticipated. 
\If it be said that there need not be a 
conviction that death is imminent, there 
must at lease be a belief that it is to 
be expected in the very near future} 
rather than in the usual course of events; 
and in this state of mind, in this belief, 
in the near approach of death, must be 
found the motive for the conveyance if 
it is properly to be characterized as 
made in contemplation of death.” 


|Holding of Appellate 


Court Is Quoted 

In Flannery v. Willcuts, 2 F. (2d) 951, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit, in reversing the District 
Court and holding that certain transfers 
made by Mary T. Hill (the widow of 
James J. Hill) were nct made in contem- 
plation of death, said: 

“We are also in accord with counsel’s 
statement in his bries that the cases ‘hold 
that the thought of death must be the 





In holding that the Commissioner had actuating motive without which the gift 
wrongly included the value of the gifts|would not have been- made”—adding 
to the son in the gross estate, the Board | thereto the qualification that the ‘thought 
reviewed the life of the testator in detail | of death’ as an anticipation of. the inevi- 





over the last several years prior to death, |table which we all realize is not within 
and observed that the record was replete |the statute; but to be within the statute 
with incidents showing that the testator,|the thought must arise because of some 
- despite his advanced age, seldom gave a/ known infirmity whica, it is believed, will 
thought to an early ending of his life. Uely cause death.” ‘ : tie 
ini says that such facts as n Unite tates Trust Co. of New 
naot. cooeatid Vaid not indicate a| York, Executor, 14 B. T. A. 312, we said: 
“present apprehension” of conditions| “* * * the term ‘contemplation of 
which would create a reasonable fear |death’ is meant an apprchension of death 
that death was near. Such apprehension | within the reasonably near future from 
had to be shown despite the statutory |some existing bodily or mental condition, 


presumption, according to the opinion. 


Six Members Dissent 
From Majority Rule 


The Board however, was divided as to 
the decision, six members dissenting. In 
the dissenting opinion, it was declared 
that the Board had not tested the evi- 
dence by the statutory method, as had 
been done in earlier cases, and it was 
the holding of the minority that the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence did not over- 
come the presumption laid down by 


and not the general expectation of ulti- 
mate death entertained by everyone, and 
that such contemplation of death must 
be the motive which prompted the trans- 
fer and without which the transfer would 
not have been made, in order to include 
the transferred property in the estate 
of the decedent subject to tax.” 

To get same effect, see Starck, Execu- 
tor, 3 B. T. A. 514; Spafford, Adminstra- 
trix, 3 B. T. A. 1016; Phillips, Executor, 
et al. 7 B. T.. A. ‘1064; Stein et al, 
Executors, 9 B. T. A. 486; Davis, Execu- 
trix, 9 B. T. A. 1212; Gimbel et al., 


sttatute. Executors, 11 B. T. A. 214; Illinois Mer- 

Maurice Bower Saul, Owen J. Roberts, | chants Trust Co., Executor, 12 B. T. A. 
J. Marvin Haynes, Joseph A. Lamorelle| gig. McCormick et al., Executors, 13 B. 
and Ulric J. Mengert, for the Executor;|T. A, 493. Crilly et al., Executors, 15 B. 
Maxwell E, McDowell, Frank T, Horner,|'T A. 389; and White et al., Executors, 
Eugene G. Smith and Ralph F. Staubly,|145 B.’T. A’ 470. 


for the Commissioner. 
The full text of the opinion follows: Decedent Expected 


; Green: The question presented in this To Reach Age of 100 

‘proceeding is whether the respondent} xamining the facts in this case in the 
erred in including as a part of the de-| jieht of of the above construed meaning 
cedent’s gross estate under the provi-| of the phrase “in contemplation of death,” 
sions of section 402(c) of the Revenue| we find a man over four score years of 
Act of 1921, ari amount of $41,764,241.04] a50 actively engaged not only in man- 
representing the value as of the date of} aging the affairs of two of the largest 
the decedent’s death of various proper-| qenartment stores of the United States, 
ties transferred by the decedent within] put taking a vigorous part in numerous 
two years prior to his death. The par-| other business and community affairs as 
ties now agree that the value of such| wel], We find him cheerful, optimistic, 
properties as of the date mentioned was mentally alert and planning far into the 
only $36,766,376.17 and_ that the value|fyture. True, due to an enlarged 
of the property put in issue by the re-| prostate, he had been carrying for over 


spondent’s amendment to his answer, 
which the respondent now claims should 
also have been included in the gross 
estate, was $24,000. The provisions of 
section 402(c) are: _ 

Sec. 402. That the value of the gross 
estate of the decedent shall be determined 
by including the value at the time of his 
death of all property, real or personal, 
tangible or intangible, wherever situated. 

(c) To the extent of any interest 
therein of which the decedent has at any 
time made a transfer, or with respect to 
which he has at any time created a ‘rust, 
in contenrplation of or intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after his death (whether such transfer or 
trust is made or created before or after 
the passage of this act), except in case 
of a bona fide sale for a fair consideration 
in money or money’s worth. Any trans- 
fer of a material part of his property in 
the nature of a final disposition or dis- 
tribution thereof, made by the decedent 
within two years prior to his death with- 
out such a consideration, shall, unless 
shown to the contrary, be deemed to have 
been made in contemplation of death 
within the meaning of this title. 

The three contentions of the petitioner 
as to why none of the items totaling $36,- 
790,376.17 should be included as a part 
of the decedent’s gross estate have been 
mentioned in our preliminary statement. 
We will discuss the second contention 
first, namely, that the various transfers 
were not made in contemplation of or in- 
tended to take effect in possession or en- 
joyment ator after the decedent’s death. 

The meaning of the phrase “in contem- 
plation of death” has been construed by 
the courts and by this Board in.a large 
number of cases. 


Opinion of District 
Tribunal Cited 


In Rea y. Heiner, 6 F. (2d) 389, the 
District Court for the Western District 
of Pennsylvania had before it the ques- 
tion whether certain transfers were made 
in contemplation of death within the 
meaning of section 402 (c) of the Reve- 
nu@ Act of 1918, which section is identical 
with section 402 (c) of the 1921 Act. In 
the course of the opinion, the Court said: 

“Under the authorities the words ‘in 
contemplation of death’ have a distinc- 
tive meaning. Lord Mansfield once said: 
‘We all have in us the seeds of mor- 
tality. But “contemplation of death” is 
not the generat knowledge of all men 
that they must die at some time.’ ” 

The Court then quotes from four de- 
cisions, cites four others and continues 
as follows: 


“These principles have been applied 
with great uniformity in the adjudicated 
cases, both in the State and Federal 
courts. There is a common agreement 
that the words “contemplation of death” 
mean not the general knowledge of al) 


10 years indwelling catheter, which had 
to be changed every five days, but after 
the first two months his body had built 
up such an immunity to this condition 
that there was no longer any danger from 
its use. It had no effect on his general 
condition of health and had nothing what- 
ever to do with his death. Outside of 
the catheter, and predisposition to colds 
in cold weather, he was in excellent 
physical condition. He contracted a cold 
in September, 1922, which developed into 
bronchial pneumonia from which he died 
on December 12, 1922. Over 70 witnesses 
testified and over 70 exhibits were offered 
on behalf of the peitioner, and the record 
is replete with facts and circumstances 
showing that death was the farthest from 
| John Wanamaker’s mind. He told sev- 
;eral people that he expected to live to 
be a hundred. He was planning on tak- 
ing a very active part in the celebra- 
tion of the Sesquicentennial to be held 
in 1926, had promised to be the princi- 
pal speaker at an anniversary in 1932, 
and had in mind visiting Japan at some 
time in the distant future. Such facts 
do no indicate “a present apprehension, 
from seme existing bodily or mentai 
condition or impending peril, creating a 
reasonable fear that death is near at 
| hand.” 


| Condition of Health 


Indicated by Letters 

A total of over 360 letters and tele- 
grams written by John Wanamaker dur- 
ing the last three years of his life, and 
representing all of such writings that 
could be found, were put in evidence by 
the parties. The letters introduced by 
the respondent, are in themselves almost 
sufficient to overcome the presumption 
contained in the statute. These letters, 
written by a father to a son who was 
the dearest to him of all people in the 
world, are spontaneous and confidential. 
They give us a clear conception of what 
the writer thought, of his outlook upon 
life and of his own ideas as to his phys- 
ical condition. The first four letters ap- 
pearing in our findings were introduced 
by the petitioner and the last four by 
the respondent. 

The most damaging letter (if such it 
may be called) from the petitioner’s 
viewpoint, of all the letters introduced, 
is the letter written on January 9 and 
10, 1921, wherein he said “Slept like 
a Top, feel stronger but still higgledly 
piggedly on my two feet—Inside I feel 
I am 55 years old but walking with an 
old fellow shaky on his legs—but oh so 
much better am I than the man you led 
into the train at December 16’*—which 
part of the letter the respondent has 
constantly emphasized in his brief and 
oral argument. We, however, fail to 
see anything in this letter indicating that 
the writer was alarmed at his condition, 





men that they must die; that it must be}but, on the contrary, we.see a man at 
a present apprehension, from. some ex-|that moment very much interested in 
isting bodily or mental condition or im-| fishing, humorously referring to his age 
pending peril, creating a reasonable fear|and his rapid recovery of his strength. 
that death is near at hand; and that, so| Other parts of the same letter are “Rised 
arising, it must be the direct and ani-|]me at 6:45 on deck at 8—thermo 75— 
mating cause, and the only cause, of the}a very fine morning—less wind—sea 
transfer. If this apprehension, so aris- | smoother—dressed in my fishing clothes 
ing, is absent, there is not that contem-'hoping for a good catch—* * * We are 


> 


Six Dissents Filed 
To Majority Ruling 


Minority Considers That Evi- 
dence Did Not Overcome | 
Presumption of Statute. | 


contentedly filling in our time waiting 
arrival of Wakita to fly like an eagle | 
swift! instead of a Gadfly adrift! Hear,-. 
Hear! * * * Now for codfish breakfast 
and then to the fishing reefs.” 


Intended to Give 


Business to Son 


| 
The evidence also shows that for at! 


| least eight years prior to the transfers 


in 1920, it had been the intention of 
John Wanamaker to give the bysiness} 
to Rodman. Without deciding the ques- 
tion of ownership of the stock of the two 
New York corporations, we find that 
John Wanamaker, from time to time, 
as additional capital was contributed, 
assigned additional stock in these cor- 
porations to Rodman until by January 
11, 1918, there had been assigned to him 
all of the stock of the A. T. Stewart 
Realty Company and 51 per cent of the! 
stock of John Wanamaker, New York.; 
Following the death of Thomas, in 1908, 
the dividends from the two stores, until] 
1920, were divided equally between father 
and son, regardless of stock ownership. 
There were no dividends declared by the | 
A. T. Stewart Realty Company. When 
Wanamaker first spoke to Nevin about | 
his intention to give the business to his 
son, the corporations were operating with 
a very large amount of borrowed capi- 
tal. In order to improve the appearance 
of the balance sheet Wanamaker felt it: 
necessary, in 1917, to convey the Phila- 
delphia store building and the real estate 
upon which it was situated to the Phila- 
delphia corporaticn. Again, in 1919, he} 
found it advisable to convey to the cor- 
poration large amounts of Philadelphia 
real estate owned by him. The situation 
was not easy to handle, and obviously 
was not such as to justify his turning 
over the business to Rodman and throw- 
ing upon him at that time the sole re- 
sponsibility and liability. By 1920 the 
situation had greatly improved and, while 
the enterprises were not then clear of 
their heavy borrowings, it could reason-' 
ably be anticipated that in the near fu-} 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 2 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


ROSS ESTATE: Inclusions: Gifts in Contemplation of Death: Presump- 

tions: Facts in Rebuttal: 1921 Act.—Where a testator made gifts to his 
son within two years prior to his death, the statute laying down a presump- 
tion that such gifts are in contemplation of death, held: Facts showing that 
the testator, despite his advanced age, gave no thought to an early ending 
of his life and, further, that the gifts had resulted from accomplishment of 
a long-time program of the testator for the transfer of his property, consti- 
tuted sufficient ground to overthrow the presumption that the transfers were 
made in contemplation of death_—Nevin, Executor, Wanamaker Estate, v. 
Commissioner. (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 505, Col. 1 
(Volume IV). May 1, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or cecision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internai Revenue as a precedent in the 
dispositior of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


nancial condition. At that time he told| Wanamaker would at theeame time.cr 
Nevin that “the business was now in con- | 


| within a reasonable time thereafter, have 
made a new will, a will which took into 
|consideration his greatly reduced hold- 
ings and one which directed the disposi- 
tion of only such property as he then 
}owned and which would care for those 
whom he was most anxious to care for. 

There is nothing in the record in this 
| case that indicates that John Wanamaker | 
ever contemplated death, using that 
phrase in the sense in which it is used in 


dition or in such shape that he could 
carry out the intention he had had for 
some years past, to give the business to 
his son.” The transfets here in question, | 
the details of which we have set out in 
our findings, were then made. 


Several Provisions of Will 


Rendered Inoperative 

It should also be noticed that the effect | 
of the transfers made in December, 1920, ; ; 
was to make inoperative several ‘provi-_| the cases cited above. The gifts could 


sions of John Wanamaker’s will, made on} not, therefore, have been made in pi ot 
May 14, 1914. templation of death. Furthermore, we | 


Rpoat fete Fears attr | find that the real motive for making the! 


i 
| 
| 
ture they would be in a satisfactory fi-; ing catse of the transfers in 1920, a 
| 


which took care of the changes that had | 


been made in the interim, such as the 
transfer of the Philadelphia store to the 
Philadelphia corporation. In his will and 
the codicil thereto, John Wanamaker 
had very carefully directed the dispos- 
ition to be made of his entire estate. The 


transfers made by him in the fall of 1920, 


left him with only a small portion of the 
property theretofore owned by him. Many 
of the provisions in the will for specific 
bequests have failed because at the time 
of his death he did not own the property 
bequeathed. An example of this is to be 


the will was made, a codicil wag made,|™. b aay: : 
gifts was his long existing desire to see, 
during his lifetime, the son, whom he, 
most dearly loved, and who had worked | 
‘with him for over 40 years, in full own- 
| ership, possession and control of the busi-4 
ness they had built up together. 
The second part of the petitioner’s sec- 
ond contention is that the properties of. 
|the value of $36,790,376.17 should not be; 
included as a part of John Wanamaker’s | 
| gross estate, because such transfers were | 
jnot intended to take effect in possession 
lor enjoyment at or after Wanamaker’s 
‘death. With the exception of the trans-! 





found in the provisions of the will by,fer of the preferred stock, which we will 
which 49 per cent of the stock of John|later discuss, there can be no doubt 
Wanamaker Philadelphia was to _ be! whatever that the transfers were not and 
placed in trust. Other provisions of the|could not have been so intended. The 
will have been rendered in whole or inj fact is that on December 14, 1920, Rod-j 
part inoperative by reason of the trans-|man became the sole owner of all of the 
fers. It seems probable to us that if the | ———_—— 

apprehension of death was the motivat-! 
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WHY CAMELS ARE THE BETTER CIGARETTE 
The Camel blend of choice Turkish and Domestic 


tobaccos has never been equaled. 


This blend produces a delightful mildness and 


mellowness. 


Camels are always uniform in quality. 


You can smoke Camels freely without tiring your 


taste. 


They do not leave a cigaretty after-taste. 


Camels are a refreshing and satisfying smoke. 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated April 30, 1929. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as imvolving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


Docket Nos. 21550, 37661. 


The return to the petitioner rail- 
road by the Director General of Rail- 
roads, at the end of the period of 
Federal control, of materials and 
supplies equal in quantity, quality 
and relative usefulness to those 
delivered to the Director Gen- 
eral at the start of the period 
of Federal control does not give 
rise to taxable income, although 
the value at the time returned may 
exceed the value when delivered. 
Lehigh and Hudson River Railroad 
Co., 13 B. T. A. 1154, distinguished. 


Interest due to petitioner on the 
cost of additions and betterments to 
its road during the period of Federal 
control held to be a part of the com- 
pensation for the use of its road and 
to have accrued during the years of 
use rather than inthe :ar when the 
amount thereof was liquidated. Texas 
and Pacific Railway, 9 B. T. A. 365, 
followed. 


Payments to railroad Y. M. C. A. 
maintained for benefit of petitioner’s 
employes, resulting in a benefit and 
convenience to petitioner, held de- 
ductible as business expense. 


An exchange of stock held for in- 
vestment for bonds and stock, like- 
wise to be held for investment, and 
a small cash credit to equalize the 
values of the securities. at the time 
of the exchange, did not result in tax- 
able gain within the meaning of sec- 
tion 202(c)(1) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921. Richard T. Greene and 
Lawyers Trust Co., Trustees of the 
Estate of William Hall Walker, 15 
B. T. A. 401. 

The cash adjustment incident to 
the exchange should be applied 
against, and used to reduce, the 


Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company | 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 


| 
| 
| 


|Guara nty Trust Co 


basis for determining gain or loss - 
upon a subsequent sale of the prop- 
erty. Section 202(e) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1921, 


Willis L. Garey v. Commissioner of In- 


ternal Revenue, Docket No. 28546. 
The petitioner fails to establish 
that the amount of salary paid him 
pursuant to resolution of the board 
of directors, for that portion of the 
taxable year subsequently to his 
resignation from the company, was 
a gift and therefore not taxable. 


Farnsworth, Hoyt Company v. Commis 


sioner of Internal Reve 
— nue, Docket No, 
The petitioner is entitled to special 
assessment for the years 1918 and 
1919 under sections 327 and 328 of 
the Revenue Act of 1918. (Clarence 
Whitman and Sons, 11 B. T. A. 1192.) 
n mpany of New York 
as Executor under the Last Will and 
ew 2 Roxy M. Smith, De- 
ceased, v. Commissioner Int 
Revenue, Docket No. ee —— 


1, The decedent herein died in 
August, 1921. The Revenue Act of 
1921 was approved on November 23, 
1921, and the estate-tax provisions 
thereof became effective in that day. 
Held, that the estate-tax imposed. by 
the death of the decedent, and that 
Act remains in force for the assess- 
ment and collection of such tax. 

2. The present worth, or com- 
muted value at the date of the de- 
cedent’s death, of the Refund An- 
nuity contracts involved herein, held, 
to constitute a part of her gross es- 
tate subject to the estate-tax under 
the Revenue Act of 1918. 


Girard Trust Company, C. T. Ludington, | Roslyn Fuel Co. v. Commissioner of In= 

W. S. Ludington and N. S. Ludington, 
Executors of the Estate of Charles H. 
Ludington, Deceased, v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Docket No. 22208. 


ternal Revenue, 
22072. 

1. Assessment and collection of 
asserted deficiencies in tax for the 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1917, and 
June 30, 1918, and for the six months 
ended December 31, 1918, held barred 
by statute of limitation. 

_2. Held that the Board has juris- 
diction to determine the true tax lia- 
bility of petitioner for each of those 
periods, in so far as the pleadings 
and proof raise the question. 

8. Held that petitioner, in 1906, 
acquired coal properties for cash in- 
stead of stock. 

4. Such coal properties determined 
to have had a value at the time ac- 


Docket Nos. 
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Railroads 


- Genoa Is Developed 
As Center of Italian 


Airplane Services 


City Holds Advantageous Po- 
sition as Junction Point 
For European 
Lines. 


Genoa, owing to its geographical posi- | 
tion in Italy, has become the radial | 
point for Italy’s rapidly developing air 
system, according to a report from the 
American vice consul at Genoa, Julian 
C. Dorr, made public by the Department | 
of Commerce. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Genoa represents the only practical 
center on the west coast. Venice, on the 


|rights for the purpose of control.” 


506) 
Rate Decisions 


Head of Paper and Power Company 
Explains Holdings in Newspapers 


Outlet for Newsprint Product Is Sought, He Says; Utilities 
‘Propaganda Intent Denied. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and Traveler, and therefore created a|did’nt go through.” The other was the 
voting trust which effectively prevents |Italian newspaper “I] Progresso,” which 
them from exercising their stock voting | also failed to materialize. +, 

He|_ The price for the’ “Plain Dealer” would 
added that the trustees of this “voting! have involved something like $20,- 
trust” were Mr. Winslow, John R. Mc-/ 000,000,” he testified. He explained that 
Cumber, of Boston, a director of his) preliminary arrangements had been con- 
company, and several other power con-/ ducted through the Halsey-Stuart Com- 
cerns; and Philip Stockton, president of | pany which specializes in newspaper 
the Old Colony Trust Company, of Bos-|bonds. He added that the amount of 
ton, and director of the General Electric holtings sought by the International 
Company. ;companies would have been between 

Mr. Graustein asserted that the only | $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. 

publisher of a newspaper who was a di-| At this time the International com- 
rector of the International Paper and panies are negotiating for the purchase 


Power Company was Ogden Reid, pub-! 


Adriatic, occupies a comparable position, 
but traffic from there is inevitably over, 
land either north to Czechoslovakia and | 
Germany or west to Genoa and Turin. 

Land planes are in no case of great 
practicability in Italy, owing to the 
mountainous nature of much of the coun- | 
try and to the shape of the peninsula. | 
The practical development has conse- 
quently been in hydroplanes and Genoa | 
has taken the lead. 

Position is Advantageous. 

Genoa offers a close contact with the 
industrial sections of north Italy and| 
furthermore is the only point where 
European air routes can successfully con- 
nect with the Italian. The height of the 
Appenines which stretch across Italy’s 
northern border makes it almost impossi- 
ble, for reasons of safety, to establish 
passenger routes across them, and the 
detour entailed in any other route auto- 
matically makes Genoa the air junction 
point. 

At present the main scheduled route | 
is Genoa, Rome, Naples, Palermo, and 
the recently inaugurated Genoa-Barce- | 
lona route. Marseilles will eventually be | 
an intermediate point on the Genoa-Bar- | 
celona route. A further extension of the 
existing service runs from Syracuse in 
Sicily to Tripoli and from there to Ben- 
gasi. There also is an occasional serv- | 
ice between Rome and Barcelona which 
will be put on regular schedule as soon | 
as the traffic warrants. | 

All these lines are owned by the So-| 
cieta Anonima Navigazione Aerea. Re-| 
maining existing lines belonging to other | 
companies run from Turin to Trieste via | 
Milan and Venice, from Munich to Milan } 
and from Venice to Rome, which last is | 
an extension of the Berlin-Prague-| 
Vienna line. There also is an intermit-| 
tent service from Brindisi to Constanti- | 
nople by way of Athens, and a service to 
Sardinia from Naples. 

New Services Planned. 

Every effort is being made to link up 
the service of all the commercial air 
companies in Italy into a comprehensive | 
system, and to this end it is planned to | 
establish a regular service between} 
Genoa and Pavia which will connect with 
the existing line from Turin to Venice 
and Vienna. This service will be 
augurated as soon as an agreement can 
be reached in regard to the amount of 
subsidy to be granted by the Italian 
Government. It is also planned to ex- 
tend the existing line from Venice to 
Rome to ixclude stops at Bologna and 
Florence and to add a line from Rome to 
Brindisi which will connect with an ex- | 
isting service from Brindisi to Valona, | 
Tirana, and Scutari as well as the 
Brindisi-Athens-Constantinople line. 

That expansion is to be expected is 
shown in the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of passengers and amount of freight | 
carried since the opening of the first | 


|the late Victor Lawson. 


in- | 


lisher of New York Herald-Tribune. 
Under questioning by Counsel Healy, 


| Mr. Graustein said that the assets of the | 


International Paper & Power Company 
consists of $292,000,000 in power utili- 
ties, and $198,000,000 in paper and pulp, 
or a total of $490,000,000. (The full text 
of a statement by Mr. Graustein will be 
found elsewhere on this page. 

The chairman of the Commission Ed- 
gar A. McCulloch, adjourned the hear- 
ing of the Boston newspaper situation 
indefinitely. The Commission on Thurs- 
day, May 2, will resume its inquiry into 


| publicity activities of California power 


utilities, 
Testifies Concerning 
Negotiations for Purchase 

The first witness to be heard was 


Robert Lincoln O’Brien, of Dedham, 
Mass., former president of the Boston 


Publishing Company which publishes the | 


“Herald” and the “Traveler,” and former 
editor of the “Herald,” who testified 
concerning negotiations leading up to 
the purchase of stock of the two news- 
papers by the International Paper and 
Power Company. 

James Garfield, of Boston, secretary of 


the publishing company, also testified ' 


concerning the advance arrangements 
made by the paper and power company 
to bring about this stock purchase. 

Mr. Graustein declared that the $250,- 
000 worth of preferred stock owned by 
his interests amounts to 4 15-100 per 
cent of the total outstanding stock of 
the Chicago “Daily News.” 

He added that the 5,000 common stock 
shares in the newspaper amounted to 
about 1 per cent of the newspaper’s valu- 
ation. He said that he had bought the 
stock personally from Walter Strong, the 


present publisher, about the time Mr. | 


Strong purchased the newspaper from 
The “Daily 
News” was sold at a price between $10,- 


Mr. Strong had to finance it, apparently 
through the sale of stock. 

Referring to the Chicagé “Journal,” 
Mr. Graustein said $1,600,000 was the 
total holdings of his concerns, but “the 
million dollars debentures of the news- 
|paper were not worth the face value.” 
|}He added that -the  stockholdings 
|amounted to one-third of the total stock 
of the “Journal.” He brought out that 
the Bryan-Thomason N‘svspapers, Inc., 
which controls the Chicago “Journal” 


Tampa, Fla., “Tribune,” and the Greens- 
boro, N. C., “Record,” and under ques- 


{tioning by the Chief Counsel for the Com- ; 


mission, Robert E. Healy, explained that 
the debentures purchase also indirectly 
aided in the financing of these other 
newspapers. 


Explains Stock Purchase 


000,000 and $15,000,000, he testified, and | 


also. own almost all of the stock of the! 


regular commercial line in Italy, in 1926. |/ Newsp 
That year lines transported 5,142 pas-| > ee Noe eek Herald 
sengers in flights covering s total of | and the Traveler, Mr. Graustein testified 


$35,000 miles. In 1927 there were car- | eo 
ried 12,506 passengers over 825,000 | Negotiations for the purchase of these 
ae inky : “habe newspapers’ stock were begun in May, 


miles, and up to November, 1928, the 2 - we 

9 1928, through Sidney W. Winslow, Jr., a 
figure for 1927 had aready been doubled. Boston attorney, and a director of the 
Boston Publishing Company. He added 





Synchronized Sound Films 
Find Europe Unprepared 


January 2, 1929. Daniel G. Wing, of 


Boston, a director of the publishing com- 
———_ | pany, he asserted, is also a director of 
[Continued from Page 1.] the International Paper Company and 
This is a record both as to numer of|the International Paper & Power 
films produced and total production costs. | Company. 
In the opinion of experts who have| Questioned by Chief Counsel. Healy, 
studied the European situation, the mar-| Mr, Graustein said he would prefer not to 
ket has been vastly overproduced, and| give the price of the stock purchase, but 
the money spent in production is not) later he testified that a priee of $625 per 
justified by the potential income from a) share was paid for 10,248 shares. These 
very restricted field. _ , | Shares were taken, he added, in the name 
Germany, France and Great Britain) of the Publishers’ Investment Corpora- 
continue to be the foremost producing | tion, chartered in 1929, a subsidiary of 
countries in Europe, accounting for eas-| the International Securities Company. 
ily 80 per cent of total output. In 1928} Four newspapers, controlled by Frank 
Germany produced 221 feature films,!—. Gannett, of Rochester, N. Y., ‘were 
while France and Great Britain each pro-| cited’ in the testimony of Mr. Graustein 
duced about half that number. Increased! as having been partially financed by the 
European production was due principally, | International companies. They are the 


the bulletin states, to the protective poli- | “Knickerbocker Press,” the Albany “Eve- ; 


cies of the various governments, a fact ning News,” the Brooklyn “Eagle,” and 
which is especially true of Great Britain.| the Ithaca “Journal-News.” 
x Notwithstanding the marked activity! In connection with the Brooklyn 
in the German producing field in 1928,| “Eagle” project, Mr. Graustein said he 
more American pictures were distributed} had been discussing with Mr. Gannett 
in that year than in 1927. 
Britain and France, on the other hand,| his large chain of newspapers, and Mr. 
American films continued to lose ground.| Gannett had broached the subject of 
American pictures accounted for 40 per! financing the purchase of more news- 
cent of the feature films shown in Ger-| papers. Subsequently the arrangement 
many during 1928, 54 per cent of those| for the “Eagle” purchase was made. Mr. 
shown in France, and 71 per cent of those | Graustein endeavored to make clear that 
shown in Great Britain. | practically all of the newspaper nego- 
§| tiations were with a view of securing 
| contract outlets for its newsprint prod- 


Control of Maryland Line | 
By B. & O. Road Is Opposed | Mr. Graustein testified that the $450,- 


|} 000 worth of stock in the 
| bocker Press” and the “Evening News,” 
|}at Albany, was held by the Piedmont 
| Press Association, Inc., a subsidiary of 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
emg seneaee of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
who introduced similar exhibits and was | h nati Securities , 
questioned very briefly. He said that in| ; The “heldinge, 2 — ieeniiales) 
1928 the Baltimore & Ohio delivered to Paper Company in the Brooklyn “Eagle” 


the Western Maryland at Cherry Run 
W. Va., 137,003 cars, and received from Smpounied of about 40-per coat Sf the 


the Western Maryland at the same point 
of interchange 11,318 cars. 

Thomas P. Healey, director of the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Inquiry, also put into 
the record in connection with this testi- 


|Mr. Graustein said. 
000, he added. 

| The International Paper Company, Mr. 
| Graustein testified, holds all of the stock 


These cost 1,954,- 


that the negotiations were completed on } 


In Great! the 1929 newsprint paper contract for | 


“Knicker- | 


total outstanding stock of the newspaper, | 


mony, transcripts of the testimony given 
several years ago in connection with the 
hearings on the Commission’s tentative 
plan for the consolidation of railroads 
by Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, and M. G. Byers, then 
president of the Western Maryland. 

Mr. Beck was followed by William M. 
McCormick of Baltimore, president of the 
Business Protective Association. He 
gave testimony similar to that of Mr. 

eck, saying that Baltimore is entitled 
to the benefits of competition between 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Western 
Maryland, and that the shippers would be 
likely to obtain better service with the 
two roads as competitors than if they 
were under a single control. 


|in the Spartansburg “Herald-Journal,” 
Columbia Record and Augusta Chronicle. 
| “No utilities propaganda is involved in 
jthese holdings,” said Mr. 
| “Some of the newspaper publishers said 
to us that they preferred to be financed 
outside of local influences.” 





Mr. Graustein also testified concerning | 
|plans of his concerns to purchase stock ' 


|in other newspapers. One was the Cleve- 
land “Plain-Dealer,” he added, but “it 


Tables of the monthly 
earnings of Railways will 
|| be found on page 8. 


| 


Graustein, : 


, of stock into a newspaper, amounting to 
, about $750,000, he testified, but he de- 
|clined to reveal the name of the news- 
paper, saying the contracts now are be- 
ing drawn and it would be unfair. 


Discussing the relative status of. the | 


}companies’ paper and power business, 
| Mr. Graustein testified it was primarily 
|& paper company although in recent 
jyears, due to the deflated condition of 
| the newsprint market, the power business 
‘has yielded the greater return. 
| he said, the gross income from power 
was 54 per cent, from newsprint 25 per 


;cent, and the remaining 21 per cent from | 


miscellaneous sources. He could not 


|substantiate reports that in 1929 the| 
; business would be divided 65 per cent | 
{from power, 15 per cent from newsprint | 


jand the remainder from miscellaneous 


activities, saying however, that the news- | 


| print market now is in a very “low” 
| State. 


| other 


clared the International companies con- 


trolled the Canadian Hydroelectric Co., | 
This company, he | 


| Ltd., “100 per cent.” 
declared, sells power to the Hydroelectric 


| Power Commission of Ontario, largely on | 


| the wholesale basis. It likewise has sev- 
eral subsidiaries in Canada. 


|England Power Association, owned en- 


,tirely by the International, has minority | 


|holdings in other power companies in 
;new England, he said. 


‘Says Negotiations Were 

‘With Stockholders 

The negotiations leading up to the 
| purchase of the controlling stock of the 
two Boston newspapers was explained by 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Garfield. 
|Garfield outlined the negotiations con- 
|ducted by Mr. Winslow. 

“All of these negotiations were with 


the stockholders, he said, “not with the} 


| pany 


‘ecompany.” 


editor of the “Herald” in 1927 he had 
| discussed the purchase of the two news- 
| papers. 
of Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, of 
| New York, he said, was investigating the 
purchase of the newspapers in the in- 
terests of Mr. Gannett. I am not sure 


being made,” he declared. 

Mr. O’Brien declared he ended his 
editorship of the “Herald” on December 
30, 1929, because of the “uncongeniality 
|of the owners.” He said that this did 
not relate to any question of ownership 
by power interests nor by the negotia- 
tions of the International companies. 

Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Garfield both 
| stated that the stock of the paper could 





company. “I could get for the stock 
| Which I have remaining in my possession 
| twice what I got from the International 
company” Mr. O’Brien said. 

| Mr. Garfield declared that as trustee 
‘for the Choate estate, which originally 


‘owned the papers, he was holding 744 | 


|shares of the stock along with another 
trustee. “We felt at the time of the pur- 
chase that the sale was for less than the 
stock was worth,” he declared. 


Efforts to Influence 
Editorial Policies Denied 


At the afternoon hearing, Mr. Grau- | 
|stein declared the International Paper | 


;& Power Company had never sought to 
influence the editorial or news policy of 
any newspaper in which it holds stock. 
Mr. Graustein said his company had 
| never made an offer to buy the Boston 
‘Globe or Boston Post, and reiterated 
; that the only motive in the purchasing of 
interests in papers was to obtain outlets 
for newsprint of its manufacture. 
| The newspaper stocks are in no way 
‘associated with the hydroelectric and 
power projects of the International and 
its affiliated concerns, he said, and there 
is no case of a newspaper where we have 
the control and where the control is not 
jin other hands.” 
Mr. Garfield inserted in the record a 


list of the stockholders of the Boston | 


Publishing Company, upon request of 
Counsel Healy. The list certified by the 
Atlantic National Bank, of Boston, as 
| transfer agent follows: 

| Edwin P. Brown, 205 Lincoln Street, 
| Besse, Mass., 873 shares; Mary B. 
|G 
| Mass., 1,036; John L. Hall and James 
| Garfield, trustees of Charles F. Choate, 
jJr., 30 State Street, Boston, Mass.,’874. 
| Mrs. Lucy F. Hill, Cabot Street, Bev- 


erly, Mass., 1,036; Robert L. O’Brien, | 


171 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 868; 
Preston Trust, care of Boston Publishing 
,;Company, 171 Tremont Street, Boston, 


mont Street, Boston, Mass., 1. 
Publishers’ Investment 


ham, 1 Federal street, Boston, Mass., 
10,248; Daniel G. Wing, care First Na- 
tional Bank,, Boston, Mass., 873; Ed- 
ward H. Winslow, Mary B. Winslow, 
Robert Winslow, Kenelm Winslow, 
; U-GDN Mary B. Ewing, care First Na- 
tional Bank, Trust Department, Boston, 
Mass., 690; Herbert F. Winslow, 30 
State street, Boston, Mass., 874; Sidney 
W. Winslow, Jr., 205 Lincoln street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., 1,910. Total, 20,496. 


Intervention Authorized 


has issued orders permitting the City of 
Mobile, Ala., and John H. Jones, of ‘Mo- 
Kile, as a taxpayer, to intervene as par- 
ties to the proceedings on its complaint 
against the Southern Railway, alleging 
violation of the Clayton anti-trust law 
|in its acquisition of stock of the Mobile 
|& Ohio Railroad and the New Orleans 
;& Northeastern Railroad. 


In 1927, | 


Asked by Chief Counsel Healy about | 
power holdings, Mr. Graustein de- | 


The New| 


Rate Decisions 

Announced by the 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate ‘cases made’ public 
April 30 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 


No. 18765.—Washington Dehydrated Food 
Company v. Northern Pacific Railway 
Company et al. Dévided April 17, 1929. 
Rates and minimum weights on dried 

fruit, in carloads, from Yakima and Wenat- 

chee, Wash., to transcontinental groups 

J to D, inclusive, also to points in Mon- 

tana, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 

and to Portland, Oreg., Seattle and Tacoma, 

Wash., for movement beyond by water, 

found not unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, 

or otherwise unlawful. Complaints dis- 
| missed. 

|No. 17329.—American Distilling Company 
vy. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway 
Company et al. Decided April 19, 1929. 
Finding in the original report, 140 I. C. 

C. 633, with respect to undue prejudice re- 

sulting from the differences in rates on 

| denatured alcohol, in carloads, from Pekin, 

/IlL., and New Orleans, La., to destinations 

in central territory, modified to the extent 

indicated herein. 

No. 21028.—E. H. Locher v. Kansas City 
Southern Railway Company et al, De- 
cided April 20, 1929. 

Rate charged on a carload of expansion 
paving joints from Tulsa, Okla., to Siloam 
| Springs, Ark., found unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 





Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public April 30 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 21892, Sub. 3.—Jackson Motor Co., 
of Beaumont, Tex., et al. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Claim 
reparation on various shipments of freight 
automobiles and chassis from Evansville, 
Ind., to Beaumont and El Paso, Tex. 

No, 22178.—A. C. Ochs Brick & Tile Co., 
of Springfield, Minn., v. Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway et al. Claims repa- 


ration of $547.82 on numerous shipments! 


ef brick, hollow building tile and blocks 
from Springfield, Minn., to South Dakota 
destinations, 





Mr. O’Brien stated that while he was} 


D. Basil O’Connor, a partner} y 


that Mr. Gannett knew of the overtures | 


have been sold for more than the price | 
actually paid by the paper and power | 


wing, Boston, Mass., 346; Mrs. Mabel | 
. Foster, 70 Heath Street, Brookline, | 


i Corporation, | 
,are Blodgett, Jones, Burnham & Bing- | 


No. 22179.—Illinois Powder Manufactur- 
ing Co., of St. Louis, Mo., v. Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad et al. Asks Commission ‘to 


|order establishment of reasonable raies on 


Mr. | 


nitrate of soda from Mobile, New Orleans 
and Pensacola to Grafton, II. 
reparation. 

No. 22180.—Greenwich (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce v. Delaware & Hudson Com- 
et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
anthracite coal from Pennsylvania points 
to Greenwich. 

No. 22181.—Endicott Forging & Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., of Endicott, N. 
Yr. v. Erie Railroad et al. Asks Com- 
mission to prescribe reasonable rates on 
steel billets from Massillon, Ohio, to Endi- 
cott, N. Y. Claims reparation of $500. 

No. 22182.—Wickes Boiler Co., of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railway et al. Claims 
reparation of $77.10 on car of common 
fire brick from Osborne, Ohio, to Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Congestion Feared 


At Port of New York 


Mr. Lowman Sees Danger in 
Rise of Business at Harbor. 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
to the needs here. The new appraisers’ | 
stores building will help us to keep up| 
|with the procession. I warn you that} 
other cities are taking advantage of! 
l|every opportunity to advance their trade. | 
|There are good importers and bad im- | 
|porters. The element of human weak- | 
|ness enters into your group the same} 
!as with all mankind. | 

A dishonest importer is a damage to 
lany city. He interfers with legitimate | 
trade. We must set the Coast Guard 
onto him. 

I hold in my hand an innocent look- | 
jing little brace wheel that might be, 
|taken for a part of some mechanism. The 
|duty on such article is trifling. Upon 
dissection we find a valuable watch move- 
|ment skillfully concesved. The importer | 
/is not so good. He hurts the business | 
|of honest dealers. 
| .Look at this old book. It is printed 
in French. Turn the front pages and it | 
| still looks all right, but if you continue 
| to read you see you find a nice little box! 
concealed in the center of the volume. | 
Room enough here to store enough nar- 
cotics to cause more exuberance than all 
|the night clubs of New York in a whole 
evening. 

Value to me used to mean what I had 
to pay for something I really wanted. I 
find in this customs business that is all 
wrong. There are several kinds of value. 
Foreign value is one kind. It means to 
an honest importer what things are 
worth in the country of its origin. To 
the few dishonest importers it means 
what he can get some unscrupulous mer- 


|chant abroad to bill him the goods at, | 


well supported by crooked affidavits. 

Then there 
States value. Some bad importers do 
not like United States value, but it is a 


is the so-called United} 
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Stock Purchase in Newspapers Ascribed 


{ 


| 


To Desire to Create Newsprint Outlet 


 Praskioht of International Paper & Power Company Ex- 
plains Transactions in Boston to Trade Commission. 


The purchase of an interegt in the Bos- 
jton Herald and Traveler by the In- 
| ternational Paper & Power Company was 
‘designed to assist in the situation which 
had been brought about by the heavy 
decline in the price of newsprint paper 
and the consequent heavy curtailment 
|in the operations of the company’s mills, 
A. R. Graustein, president of the paper 
company, said April 30 in a statement 
made in connection with his testimony 


The full text of the statement follows: 

International Paper Company is dou- 
| ble the size of any other paper company 
|in the world. The earning power of its 
|vast investment in the paper business 
| has been seriously threatened not only 
by a heavy decline in the price of news- 
| print, but also by a heavy curtailment in 
its mills. 

Curtailment of production ina news- 
}print mill is perhaps more expensive 
‘than in almost any other industry, be- 
cause the investments in plants, timber 
limits, working capital, etc., are so great 
that it takes about $5 of invested capital 
| for $1 of turnover. The interest, insur- 
|ance, taxes and upkeep on the $5, of 
course, continue whether the $1 of prod- 
uct is sold or is not sold. 


Market for Newsprint 


Essential to Producers 


| Under these circumstances it requires 
, very little thought to see the importance 
to a newsprint company of securing its 
| share of the available business. The situ- 
'ation of the International Paper Com- 
pany a year ago in this respect can best 
be described by a brief excerpt from its 
its last annual report: 

“These statements indicate for 1928 a 





before the Federal Trade Commission. ; 


on this side. The Chicago Tribune, the 
largest consumer of newsprint in the 
West, has for many years owned a news- 
print mill and is in process of enlarging 
its newsprint properties. And only within 
the last two or three years the New York 
Times, probably the largesi consumer of 
| newsprint in the East, has acquired what 
|is reputed to be approximately a one- 
half interest in a very large newsprint 
mill in Ontario. 

More than that, competitors of the In- 
| ternational have assisted in financing of 
newspapers, and the poor showing of In- 
ternational in 1928 is partly ascribable 
to the loss of a large account through fi- 


Proposed Rates on Lumber 


From Far West Suspended 

By an order entered on April*30, in 
! Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3283, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from May 1, 1929, until 
Decemter 1, 1929, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
jment No. 18 to Agent H. G. Toll’s tariff, 
iI. C. C. No. 1200. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
reduce the rates on lumber and other 
forest vroducts, carloads, from points in 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
British Columbia to destinations on the 
Fort Worth and Denver City Ry., and the 
Wichita Valley Ry., in Texas, including 
| Waurika, Okla. 


New Tariffs Affecting 
Iron and Steel Set Aside 


By an order entered April 30 in Inves- 


nancial assistance extended by a com-/ tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3284, 


petitor. 

Under these circumstances it was clear 
to the management of the International 
newsprint properties that the solution 
admitted of only one answer—that was, 
obtaining additional tonnage in the only 
way in which it was possible to obtain it. 

It has been intimated that the business 
might have been obtained by dropping 
the price. That observation again shows 


|a lack of familiarity with the newsprint 


business. 
If the International, the largest factor 


price in a period of over-production, a 
like drop in price by all other manufac- 
turers would have been inevitable and no 
progress would have been made, rather 
the reverse. 

The only remaining factor in the situ- 


‘ation is the suggestion that our power 


interests should have prevented our 
proper running of the newsprint proper- 
ties. The mere statement of that sugges- 


; The International has no right, abil- 
ity or desire in any way to influence the 


deficit of $4,706,405.97 after all dividends. ! "WS °F editorial policy in any news- 


paper in the whole country. The Inter- 





In 1927 there was a balance after all div- 
'idend payments of $49,588.46. 

“The poor showing of 1928 is due to 
several factors, the foremost of which 
was the curtailment in newsprint pro- 
duction and the reduction in newsprint 
price.” 

In other words, in 1928 the company 
| suffered a heavy deficit due, as its stock- 
holders were informed, to the fact that 
it had to curtail its newsprint output 
i very substantially. In fact, it did not 
| have its share of the business. 
| It was to remedy this situation that 





| 
' 


ton “Herald-Traveler.” The statement; 
has been widely made that the Interna- 
tional bought the ‘“Herald-Traveler.” 
While there is an element of truth in the 
words, they convey an entirely inaccurate 
idea. 

The International only purchased an 
interest in the “Herald.” Though that 
interest was a 50 per cent interest, it 
was tied up with a trust agreement so 
| that control remained where it had been 
‘for the last 15 years. . ; 
{| At the outset of the negotiations it 
was immediately agreed both that the 
Herald did not want the International 
to have any say about the news or” edi- 
i torial policy, and that the International 
| did not want to have any say on either 
point. 

The Herald uses about 30,000 tons of 
! newsprint a year, of which the Interna- 
| tional had supplied 10,000 tons in 1927 
'and only 5,000 in 1928, with the pros- 
pects for 1929 dubious. It was, of course, 
part of the understanding leading to the 
purchase of the steck that the Interna- 
tional was to supply the entire news- 
print requirements of the Herald from 
the expiration of the Herald’s existing 
newsprint contracts. 

Thus the International secured a very 
large customer at a time when it was in 
very serious need of business. Some 
people either know a great deal more 
about selling newsprint than we do, or 
they know nothing at all about it. 


Community of Interest 
Of Producer and User 





of newsprint requires, as we have said 
so large an investment and the suppl 
of newsprint absolutely every day is so 
vital to the paper that some community 
of financial interest is natural and not 
infrequent. 

In fact, in England, a majority of both 
newsprint capacity and newsprint con- 
sumption is interconnected through a 
community of financial interests. Rother- 
more was interested in at least three 
mills. The Berry group paper mills. 
Harrison, paper manufacturer owns a 
chain of newspapers. 

No less is such development apparent 





others, but why spoil a pleasant evening 
with them when Congress is still in ses- 
sion to take up such matters. 

For several weeks past, Congress and 
others interested have been trying to 
prepare a tariff revision bill. No one 
will really know what it will do until it 
pops out of the box. 

Importers are in an enviable position 
with reference to it because you can pass 
the cost on to the ultimate consumer. 
That is what I believe they call us com- 
mon people. I can assure you of one 
thing and that is that you will continue 
to pay customs, because we need the 





joy and relief to Customs. There are 


money. 





Mass, 867; Edwin W. Preston, care of | 
Boston Publishing. Company, 171 Tre- | 


A 


happy thought - 


pause and refresh 


As a matter of fact, the manufacture | 


national feels that it would be unwise 
policy, from the point of view of its 
power properties, to adopt any other 
policy; aid public sentiment generally, 
we believe, supports that view point. 
Moreover, it would be unsound policy 
from the point of view of the invest- 
ments made in the newspaper. A news- 
paper influenced in its news or editorial 


policy by the special interest of its own-! 


ers has, to say the least, an up-hill job 
to be successful, and the International 
would not be willing to make any invest- 
ment under any circumstances in any 


Claims | an interest was purchased in the Bos-| newspaper if it did not feel sure that 


investment in itself was wise and profit- 
able. 


Independence of News 


, Safeguarded by Interest 


In the case of the Boston Herald, which 
has been widely. discussed, we are per- 
fectly confident that our purchase can 
be demonstrated to have been not only 


; wise but advantageous as an. investment. 


Specifically, we think we have at least 


a million dallars profit today if we de-| 


sired to cash in on it. We are speaking 
entirely independently of the advantages 
obtained from the newsprint contract. 

Perhaps it might be well to make clear 
the answer to another question. Why 
should a paper company own an interest 
in utilities? The answer lies in the his- 
tory of the International. 


It was formed 30 years ago as a news- 
print consolidation. Newsprint is manu- 
factured largely from ground wood, and 
grinding wood requires very great 
quantities of power. The newsprint in- 
dustry is one of the largest consumers 
of power that there is. 

In those days when the International 
was formed there was no such thing as 
long distance electrical transmission, and 
for that reason perhaps few water 
powers were electrically developed at all. 
At any rate, each newsprint mill was lo- 
cated at the water falls and the water 
falls was used hydraulically. 

Some five years ago it became appar- 
ent that the price of newsprirt, then $75 
—a price at which the International was 
making only a very moderate profit— 
faced the probability of a further sub- 


in the newsprint business, dropped its; 


tion ought to be a sufficient answer to it. | 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
| suspended from May 1, 1929, until De- 
‘cember 1, 1929, the operatiun of certain 
| schedules as published in Supplement No. 
137 to Agent E. B. Boyd’s tariff, I. C. C. 
No. A-1622. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
| cancel the rates on iron and steel articles, 
‘carloads, from Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin 
and Missouri points to Iowa and Mis- 
souri points and to apply Higher class 
rates in lieu thereof. 


ternational as its mills were then con- 
stituted could not stand. It was then 
necessary to modernize its mills which 
could be modernized, and abandon other 
mills and otherwise prepare for the im- 
| pending competition. 

The abandonment of each mill meant a 
problem as to the disposition of the water 
power. Many of these water powers were 
located at sites within transmission dis- 
tance of the large industrial power mar- 
kets of New England. 

The question which the international 
faced was the same which the farmer 
faces in getting its product to market. 
It could have sold its product wholesale 
to distributing companies, but in order 
to get the best results it felt it was best 
to have an interest in the instrumentality 
of marketing the power, feeling that in 
this manner it could best serve the inter- 
ests of the consumer and also its own 
interests. 

It was in this manner and for this 
purpose that the International became 
interested in the New England Power 
Association, and within the year there 
has been put on the lines of the New 
England Power Association some 60,000 
horsepower developed at the old Bel- 
lows Falls plant of the International, 
now abandoned. 

The International in this way has been 
able not only to realize for its stock- 
holders on its obsolete mills, but also to 
serve the public and promote the indus- 
trial development of New England, a 
cause to which it is all the more com- 
mitted now because of its large invest- 
ment in the New England Power Asso- 
ciation. ° . 

The intimate connection between 
newsprint and power is being illustrated 
from day to day in Canada. Many 
Canadian newsprint mills have.’ devel- 
oped their own power. The Interna- 
tional in the Catineau Valley, north of 
Ottawa, has constructed perhaps as 
large a hydro electric system as has ever 
been built at one time, all fundament- 
ally based on the supply of power to its 
big Catineau newsprint mill, but branch- 
ing out to sell power on a huge scale to 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. 

The power which the International is 
selling here is delivered to the Commis- 
sion at an extremely low price, under 4 
| mills a kilowatt hour, and transmitted 
by the Commission to tie-in with its. 
| Niagara system, supplementing to’a very 
large extent the power now inadequate 
|from Niagara and enabling the Province 
lof Ontario to continue its industrial 
, growth based on low cost power. 

The Canadian enterprises of Interna- 
{tional have thus served the industrial 
development of Canada. In New England “ 
the company is hopeful of serving an in- 
creasingly useful part in the supply of 
| lost. cost power for the purposes of in- 
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Reduce the 
costly fire bill! 


Popular sentiment demands that 
our modern hotels, apartment 
houses, schools, theatres and office 


buildings be fire-safe throughout. 


Fire-safety means concrete floors 
beneath the hard wood, linoleum, 
carpeting or other surfacing. The 
same fire-safe construction for our 
homes is possible at small cost. 


A large proportion of residence 
fires start in the basement. Concrete 
first floors will’ prevent them from 
spreading to the upperrooms. Inad- 


dition, concrete floors prevent struc- 


In M. & O. Proceeding | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


MILLION 


aday 


The Coca-Cola Co. 
Atlanta, Ga, 
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tural sagging and plaster cracking. 


May we tell you about them? 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization 
to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Offices in 32 Cities 
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Larger Borrowings 
Recorded by Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia 


Increase Estimated at $16,- 
000,000 in Five Weeks 
Ended April 24; Condi- 


tion Similar to Year Ago. 


Borrowings from the Federal Reserve 


Bank of Philadelphia increased more 

than $16,000,000 in the five weeks ended 

April 24, but reserve deposits rose only 

a little more than $2,000,000 according 

to the review of conditions in the Third 

— Reserve District just made pub- 
c. 

The full text of the bank’s statement 
dealing with the financial situation in the 
district follows: 

Money ra‘e.—Largely in preparation 
for heavy payments due on Apri: 1, call 
money rates were very firm in the closiz.g 
days of March; the renewal rate rising to 
15 per cent and the new lean rate to 20 
per cent. Firmness continued in the first 
few days of April, but rates became 
easier as the month advanced; on April 
26 however with the approach of month- 
end requirements, there was a rise in th2 
new loan rate to 16 per cent. At this 
time 90-day time money, bankers’ bills 
of the same maturity and commercial 
paver all are slightly firmer than in the 
middle of March. 


Monetary Gold Stock Larger. 


Money in circulation and gold stock.— 
The monetary gold stock of the country 
has increased in recent weeks and is not 
materially below the figure of a year 
ago. Additions to the stock were the 
result both of imports and of the re- 
lease of gold held under earmark for for- 
eign account. Money in circulation, too, 
is only slightly smaller in amount than 
it Was a year ago. 

Brokers’ loans.—With the attainment 
of $5,793,000,000 on March 20, brokers’ 
loans reached a peak. The four weeks 
following were marked by consecutive 
declines which reduced the total to 
$5,425,000,000 chiefly because of reduc- 
tions in loans by reporting New York City 
banks for their own account and for 
correspondent banks. The week of 
March 24, on the other hand, witnessed 
an increase of $67,000,000. ; , 

New capital issues.—New capital is- 
sues, refunding excluded, totaled $984,- 
000,000 during March, an increase over 
February. In the first three months of 
this year stock issues made up 67 per 
cent of all corporate issues, as compared 
with 32 per cent in the corresponding 
periods of 1928 and 1927. 

Bill Holdings Smaller, 

Federal reserve banks.—On April 24 
the bill and security holdings of the sys- 
tem were $100,000,000 smaller than a 
year earlier, and showed a decline of 
$91,000,000 in five weeks. Bills dis- 
counted on April 24 were somewhat 
larger than they were on March 20, but 
declines in holdings of purchased bills 
and securities mueh more than offset this 
increase. A substantial increase in cash 
reserves, reflecting gold imports and re- 
leases from earmark, was chiefly re- 
sponsible for an advance in the reserve 
ratio from 71.7 to 74.3 per cent. 

Borrowings from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia increased more 
than $16,000,000 in the five weeks ended 
April 24, but the reserve deposits rose 
only a little over $2,000,000, Commercial 
banks lost in the settlements and through 
the withdrawal of substantial sums by 
the Government from deposits; the 
amount of money in circulation did not 
change materially. In comparison with 
a year ago borrowings are much larger 
and the reserve ratio shows a decline 
from 71.2 to 59.5 per cent. 

Loans on. Securities Expand. 

Condition of member banks in the dis- 
trict.—An expansion in loans on securi- 
ties and in other loans (largely commer- 
cial) is reported by member banks in 
leading cities of the Philadelphia district 
for the period from March 18 to April 
17. Deposits, on the other hand, declined, 
and banks disposed of a portion of their 
investments. 

Comparison with a year ago shows a 
somewhat similar situation, but on a 
broader scale. A heavy increase in loans 
on securities, a large decline in invest- 
ments, and a considerable Joss in depos- 
its are apparent in the figures which 
follow: 

Commercial paper sales——Four deal- 
ers report $1,957,500 of commercial pa- 
per sales during March, a considerable 
decline:both in comparison with a month 
and a year earlier, 

Bankers’ bills.—A decline in bankers’ 
acceptances covering exports was chiefly 
responsible for a decline in the amount 
outstanding from $1,228,000,000 on Feb- 
ruary 28 to $1,205,000,000 on March 30. 
The total continues in excess of a year 
ago. 

In this district $17,290,000 of bankers’ 
acceptances were outstanding on March 
80, as compared with $17,832,000 on Feb- 
rluary 28, and $15,178,000 a year earlier. 


Board of Tax Appeals 
Promulgates Decisions 


. [Continued from Page 5.) 
quired substantially in excess of the 
cost, , 

5. Held that, since the coal prop- 
erties were a substantial income-pro- 
ducing factor in priitioner’s busjness, 
the exclusion of the excess of the 
value of the properties over the 
amount includable in invested capital 
gives rise to an abnormality entitling 
petitioner to special assessment for 
the taxable year ended June 30, 1918, 
for the period July 1, 1918, to De- 
cember 31, 1918, and for the calen- 
dar year 1920. 

6, Held that petitioner is not en- 
titled to special assessment for the 
taxable year ended Juné 30, 1917, 

7. Use of a tentative tax in de- 
termining the amount of earnings 
available for distribution as divi- 
dends held erroneous. L. S. Ayers & 
Co,, 1 B, T, A. 1135 followed, 

Tall Timber Lumber Company v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Docket 
No. 6187. 

The evidence fails to establish that 
the petitioner is entitled to certain 
items included in its invested capital 
as paid-in surplus. 

Reese Blizzard v. Comissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket Nos. 18689, 13688 
and 18690. 

No loss was sustained by the peti- 
tioner in 1922 from the transaction 
involved herein. 
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Foreign Loans 


National Bank of Belgium Advocates 
Restrictions on Loans Placed Abroad 


Report for 1928 Tells of Threatened Financial Crisis Due 
To Speculation Averted by Intervention. 


Timely intervention by the National 
Bank of Belgium averted in 1928 a Seri- 
ous financial crisis, threatened by the re- 


action from over-speculation in stocks 
by the general public, it is stated in the 
annual report of the Bank of Belgium 
for the year 1928. By the lessons of this 
experience, the report states, savings 
have been diverted to more stable in- 
vestment, especially noted in improve- 
ment in subscriptions to national rentes 
and bonds. 

Discussing the situation in the capital 
market, the report states that rates have 
been high throughout the period under 
review for all loans, and conditions have 
been difficult, Declaring that loans 
placed abroad for domestic needs are the 
cause of currency inflation and resulting 
evils, recommendation is made for a re- 
striction of foreign flotations for na- 
tional, municipal or industrial account, 

In the issue of April 26 was published 
a section of the report dealing with for- 
eign exchange, note circulation, and re- 
serves. The full text of the section of 
the report dealing with capital invest- 
ment follows: 


In the capital market, conditions have 
been difficult, and rates have been high 
for_all types of loans, 

Speculation on the stock exchange, 
from which we have tried to guard the 
country’s savings, tended during the first 
months of the year to divert the public 
from investing in rentes and bonds. On 
the other hand, in the case of a number 
of shares, the average yield declined to 
an extremely low level as the result of 
high prices. The inevitable reaction took 
place in June, when the abnormality of 
the situation was reflected in persistent 
tension of rates on security loans in the 
capital market, and in a considerable fall 
in quotations, A general crisis was pre- 
yented by timely intervention, 


Thereafter stock exchange brokers and 
their customers generally showed more 
moderation and prudence; the second 
part of the year closed in an atmosphere 
of calm decidedly in contrast with the 
excitement at the outset. At present 
various indications, notably the strength 
of rentes, give ground for hope that sav- 
ings, because of the danger of specula- 
tive operations and the necessity of at- 
taching more importance to yields, will 
again seek investment in fixed interest 
securities. It is cause for congratula- 
tion that the yield on these securities, 
which are so well suited for investment 
because of their safety, has again become 
interesting to investors. 


Restrictions Urged 
On Foreign Loans 


Undoubtedly the volume of issues put 
upon the market reduced the surplus 
funds by which capital soon began to 
accumulate again. The rise of industrial 
securities, furthermore, threatened to 
extend to other categories of commodi- 
ties—if repeated recourse to foreign 
loans should augment the inflow of for- 
eign exchange and tend to expand the 
note circulation, even though it were 
adequately secured. In order to avoid 
such serious consequences, the bank, ever 
since the currency reform, has advised 
the Government not to authorize the mu- 
nicipalities and industrial enterprises to 
float loans abroad. 


Under the present circumstances every 
loan raised abroad for domestic needs 
tends to increase the fiduciary circula- 
tion; for funds lent by foreign countries 
can enter Belgium and be utilized there 
only as they are converted into bank 
notes vr into Belgian credits. Such 
operations are clearly inadvisable at a 
time when the bank of issue is endeavor- 
ing by all the means at its disposal— 
limited as they are—ot neutralize the in- 
flux of foreign exchange by the creation 
of a countermovement of capital exports. 

Moreover, the foreign debt of Belgium 
is already sufficiently burdensome. There 
would be serious danger in increasnig it 
still further. 


As a matter of fact, loans floated 
abroad result in a net loss to this coun- 
try, for foreign countries charge 5 to 6 
per cent and even more on subscriptions 
to Belgian issues, but pay only about 4 
per cent on capital which the bank and 
other financial establishments reexport 
out of surplus funds. 


We have noted with satisfaction that 
the Government, in continuance of the 
policy which it has adopted for the eco- 
nomic restoration of the country, has 
decided to oppose in principle the floating 
of foreign loans or the establishing of 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, April 30.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provision of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfer payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) ... 

Bulgaria (lev) ita seceeean 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ...seees+- 
Denmark (krone) ........ 
England (pound) .......+e. 
Finland (markka) ......... 
Beanee (france) ...,..--cee0 
Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) ... 

Hungary (pengo) .... 

ely (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) . 
Norway (krone) 

Poland: (sloty) .....ccccsscsees 
Portugal (escudo) 

Bumania (leu) .....scccccccecees 
Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Honk Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) ......:escccccee 
MOOMR (FOB) 9 0coseececcecce 
Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) ... 

Mexico (peso) ......... 
Argentina (peso, gold) ... 
Brazil (milreis) ......... 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


14,0412 
13.8861 
+7215 
2.9599 
26,6676 


‘5949 
26.7150 


1.7565 
48.4000 
60.1785 


43.2708 


44.9009 
55.9583 
99.2174 
99.9485 
48,2350 
95,5687 
11,8872 
12.0497 
96.5517 
96.3900 
54,7500 


‘the ash market, 
36. | special service provisionally rendered by 
re reed | the bank can be taken over and adminis- 


i large volume of bank notes, 


foreign credits by municipalities. This 
decision, which is in the public interest, 
is a matter for congratulation. More- 
over, for the encouragement of savings, 
it is highly desirable that the domestic 
market for securities with fixed yield 
should be built up as rapidly as pos- 
sible. This end is the more certain of 
attainment because the Government has 
determined not to borrow in the foreign 
eapital market, but to finance public un- 
dertakings solely out of resources of the 
treasury. 

Inasmuch as this country is creditor 
|for considerable amounts in foreign 
markets, it would also be advisable to 
encourage the formation abroad of en- 
terprises for the expansion of Belgian 
j business, similar to those which were 
\organized before the war. From the 
jSame point of view, there is no longer 
any objection today to the listing of first- 
class international securities on the Bel- 
gian stock exchanges. 


|Debt of Government 
To Bank Being Liquidated 


The liquidation of the debt of the gov- 
ernment to the bank is being carried out 
regularly, from month to month, in ac- 
cordance with the conventions agreed 
upon. From 2,000,000,000 francs on De- 
cember 15, 1927, this debt has been re- 
duced to 1,730,000,000 francs on Decem- 
j ber 25, 1928—an amortization of 270,- 
000,000 francs, Part of the funds thus 
put at our disposal have been invested 
in Belgian rentes; the other part has 
found even better use in the exchange 
market and has enabled us to absorb for- 
eign bills without increasing our note cir- 
culation, 

We have been watching the growth of 
note circulation with closest attention 
because of the influence it might have 
on the movement of prices. We are glad 
to state that variations in the price index, 
reckoned in terms of gold, have been of 
slight. importance during 1928. The 
wholesale price index showed inconsider- 
able fluctuations. As to the retail price 
index, after having declined from the 

first of the year and having been below 
117 for six months, it rose thereafter to 
122.8, a percentage increase for the year 
1928 of 4.78. For the period from No- 
vember 15, 1926, to December 15, 1927, 
the increase amounted to 11.9 per cent. 

In spite of this moderate rise, the 
level of domestic prices is still below 
price levels abroad, The central] position 
of the country, the density and excep- 
tional industry of its population, the sat- 
isfactory output of its high-grade manu- 
facturers, the moderate cost of trans- 
portation, and the low level of the cus- 
| toms tariff go far to explain this favor- 
able situation. We must insist again on 
the fundamental importance of this factor 
in our prosperity. It is necessary to safe- 
guard against weakening it by excessive 
ioutlays or by a too great increase in gen- 
eral expenditures and in costs of produc- 
tion. This will safeguard the country’s 
markets as well as benefit its workers, to 
whom the moderate cost of living is of 
the greatest advantage. 

The foreign trade of the Belgian-Lux- 
embourg Economic Union, continues to 
expand. Progress has been constant in 
— of the disappearance of the ex- 
change premium on exports, Not only is 
!our trade balance better than before the 
war, but manufactured articles hold a 
more. important place than formerly in 
the total of our exports; from 37.7 per 
cent in 1913 the proportion has risen 
to 58.1 per cent in 1928. 


Aid Given in Financing 
Of Foreign Trade 


We have not failed on our part to as- 


| 


sist the financing of foreign trade and| 4 


to continue the policy which we have 
adopted of aiding the export of de luxe 
articles which incorporate a great deal 
of hand work—lingerie, toilet articles, 
furniture, lace, hosiery, carpets, articles 
of morocco leather, etc. This kind of 
production is in fact along the lines of 
our old traditions of artistry, and would 
seem to have an excellent future. 

Believing that in general the use of a 
foreign monetary unit is no longer justi- 
fied, now that our currency has been 
stabilized, we have tried to extend the 
use of belga exchange in our foreign 
commerce. In particular, we have called 
|the attention of our larger firms to the 
advantages which its adoption offers in 
their foreign relations, not only from 
their own point of view, but from the 
point of view of the general welfare. In 
every case the bank has met readiness 
to cooperate, 

Certain practical results have been at- 


tained in the restoration of a bill market | p 


through which, before the war, a consid- 
erable part of the imports coming from 
South America were financed in Ant- 
werp in Belgian francs. This is only a 
beginning. It is probable that in a short 
time foreign exporters can be induced to 
execute their acceptances in belgas in the 
| ereat financial markets and to use our 
exchange for quotation of their prices. 
For the sake of assisting the reestab- 
lishment of former commercial habits of 
this character, our bank rediscounts at 


‘the minimum rate acceptances of Belgian 


banking institutions drawn by commer- 
cial houses in foreign countries when- 
ever these are presented by our regular 
customers. On the whole, the bank neg- 
Jects no suitable opportunity to give all 
possible accommodation to the Belgian 
money market both at home and abroad, 

For the purpose of keeping note is- 


55! sues within proper limits, we have en- 


deavored to extend the practice of set- 
tling accounts through clearings, We 
have especially advised the use of this 
type of settlement on the Brussels Stock 

xchange, which had been slow in adopt- 
ing technical improvements that had 
long been in use in the great foreign 
markets. With our cooperation the 
former methods of settling in currency 


14.3656 | have been superseded. 
' The new system, which was tried out 
19.2559 | at first in connection with the term set- 


tlements, gave excellent results and was 
not long in being extended by a great 
number of our better exchange firms to 
In a short time the 


tered by the interested parties them- 
selves. Heretofore settlements of this 
kind would. have involved the use of a 
As a mat- 
ter of fact, they no longer require more 
than a very slight movement of cur- 
rency, There is hardly need to insist 


; upon the manifold advantages which re- 


sult from this, 


Donor’s Expectation 


Of Long Life Fixes 
Tax Status of Gift 


Properties Not Transferred 
In Anticipation of Death, 
Is Ruling of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
stock of John Wanamaker Philadelphia, 
which corporation owned all of the two 
New York corporations. The gift was 
absolute, complete, irrevocable and un- 
conditional on that day. The transfers 


took effect in possession and enjoyment 
at that time. 


Did John Wanamaker intend the trans- 


fer of the preferred stock of John Wana- 
maker Philadelphia to the Fidelity Trust 
Company in trust for his daughters, to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment at 
or after his death? We have already 
found that he did net make the transfer 
in contemplation of death. In creating 
the trust in which the Fidelity Trust 
Company was named trustee, the settlor 
reserved unto himself no powers what- 
ever. The transfer of the stock to the 
trustee was absolute and left the de- 
cedent without any interest or control 
therein. The respondent contends that 
the stock res itself carried to the bene- 
ficiaries no scintilla of further or addi- 
tional beneficial interest in the business 
than the dividends which were not to 
begin to accrue until six months after 
John Wanamaker’s death; that in effect 
the stock was no more than an ordinary 
promissory note of the corporation; and 
that the enjoyment of the trust being 
thus specifically limited to a receipt of 
income by way of guaranty dividends 
accruing six months after the settlor’s 
death, powerfully indicates that the whole 
trust is of the nature described by the 
statute as being one intended to take 
effect in possession and enjoyment at 
or after the death of the settlor. This 
contention, however, overlooks the last 
paragraph of the stock certificate, which 
provides that “Upon dissolution, volun- 
tary liquidation, or sale of all the prop- 
erty, and assets, of John Wanamaker 
Philadelphia the payment of the pre- 
ferred capital stock shall be deferred to 
the payment of the common capital 
stock; after the common capital stock 
has been paid, in full, at par, the pre- 
ferred capital stock shall be paid, in full, 
at par; * * *,” In other words, if 
for any reason the corporation had been 
dissolved after the transfer of the pre- 
ferred stock to the trustee, the latter 
would have received, after the common 
stock had been paid in full at par, 
$1,000,000 for the preferred stock and 
the beneficiaries would have received in- 
come from the investment of this amount 
immediately and without regard to 
whether the settlor were living or dead. 


Court Rulings Cited. 


In Reinecke v. The Northern Trust 
Company, 278 U. S. » (decided 
January 2, 1929), (III U.S. Daily, 2700), 


the Supreme Court of the United States | * 


had before it the question whether seven 
different trusts or any of them were in- 
tended to take effect in possession or en- 
jJoyment at or after the settlor’s death, 
within the meaning of the identical sec- 
tion of the statute we are now considering. 
In two of the trusts, the settlor had re- 
served a power of revocation and for 
that reason the Supreme Court held they 
were within the statute. In the other 
five trusts, the settlor reserved to him- 
self power to supervise the reinvestment 
of trust funds, to require the trustee to 
execute proxies to his nominee, to vote 
any shares of stock held by the trustee, 
to control all leases executed by the 
trustee, and to appoint successor trustees, 
power was also reserved “to alter, 
change or modify the trust,” which was 
to be exercised, in the case of four of 
the trusts by the settlor and the single 
beneficiary of each trust, acting jointly, 
and in the case of the other one, by the 
settlor and a majority of the beneficiaries 
named, acting jointly, Notwithstanding 
the powers reserved to the settlor in the 
last five trusts, the Supreme Court, 
through Mr. Justice Stone, held that such 
trusts were not within the statute, The 
opinion reads in part as follows: 


_ “In its plan and scope the tax is one 
imposed on transfers at death or made in 
contemplation of death and is measured 
by the value at death of the interest 
which is transferred. (Citations.) It 
is not a gift tax and the tax on gifts once 
imposed by the Revenue Act of 1924, C. 
234, 43 Stat. 318, has been repealed, 44 
Stat. 126. One may freely give his prop- 
erty to another by absolute gift without 
subjecting himself or his estate to a tax, 
ut we are asked to say that this statute 
means that he may not make a gift inter 
vivos, equally absolute and complete, 
without subjecting it to a tax if the gift 
takes the form of a life estate in one 
with remainder over to another at or 
after the donor’s death. It would re- 
quire plain. and compelling language to 
justify sO incongruous a result and we 
think it is wanting in the present statute. 


Law Does Not Tax Gifts. 


“It is of significance, although not 
conclusive, that the only section impos- 
ing h tax, sec. 401, does so on the net 
estate of decedents and that the miscel- 
laneous items of property required by 
sec. 402 to be brought into the gross 
estate for the purpose of computing the 
tax, unless the present remainders be 
an exception are either property trans- 
ferred in contemplation of death or prop- 
erty passing out of the control, posses- 
sion or enjoyment of the decedent at his 
death. They are property held by the 
decedent in joint tenancy or by the en- 
tirety, property of another subject to the 
decedent’s power of appointment and in- 
surance policies effected by the decedent 
on his own life, payable to his estate or 
to others at his death. The two sections 
read together indicate no purpose to tax 
completed gifts made by the donor in his 
lifetime not in contemplation of death, 
where he has reteined no such control, 
possession of enjoyment. In the light 
of the general purpose of the statute and 
the language of sec, 401 explicity impos- 
ing the tax on net estates of decedents 
we think it at least doubtful whether 
the trusts or interests in a trust intended 
to be reached by the phrase in sec, 402 
(c) “to take effect in the possession or 
enjoyment at or after his death,” include 
any others than those passing from the 
possession, enjoyment or control of the 
donor at his death and so taxable as 
transfers at death under sec, 401. That 
doubt must be resolved in favor of the 
taxpayer. Gould v, Gould, 245 U. S, 151, 











Securities 


153; United States v, Merriam, 263 U. 
S. 179, 187.” : 

Wanamaker retained no right, title 
or interest in the preferred stock and we 
are clearly of the opinion that the gift 
was to take effect immediately and not 
at or after his death and since it was not 
made in contemplation of death, the value 
thereof should not be included in the; 
gross estate. i 

Under a Pennsylvania statute (1919 
P, L. 521, Sec. 1(c)), which in the es- 
sentials is practically identical with the 
Federal statute here under consideration, 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania en- 
deavored to tax the transfers of the com- 
mon and preferred stocks of John Wana- 
maker Philadelphia as being transfers 
made in contemplation of or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment 
at or after death. Appeals were taken 
to the Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia 
County, and on September 18, 1926, Judge 
Gest rendered his decision in favor of 
the estate. See Estate of John Wana- 
maker, Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia 
County, October Term, 1924, No, 3792. 
Exceptions were filed by the Common- 
wealth and a reargument had before 
the Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia 
County sitting en banc. Five judges, 
including Judge Gest, considered the ex- 
ceptions, and in an opinion by Judge 
Henderson, 8 District and County Re- 
ports 569 (1926) the Court dismissed the 
exceptions and sustained Judge Gest’s 
adjudication. The Commonwealth did not | 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Penn-/ 
sylvania within the three months allowed | 
and, in so far as the Pennsylvania in- | 
heritance tax is concerned, the case is 
now concluded with decisions in favor of 
the estate, from which no appeals can 
be filed. In Phillips, Exector, 7 B. T. A.) 
1054, involving a similar situation, we, 
said, in part, p, 1060: 

“While such finding is not conclusive 
upon this Board, it is entitled to weight, 
especially in view of the similarity of; 
the Illinois statute to the Federal stat-j; 
ute on the same subject of taxing gifts, 
transfers, etc., made in contemplation of 
death.” 

Deduction is Approved. 

In conclusion we find and hold that 
none of the various transfers here in 
question was made by John Wanamaker 
in contemplation of or intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at or! 
after his death, within the meaning of | 
Section 402(c) of the Revenue Act of! 
1921, and it, therefore, becomes unneces- } 
sary to discuss the petitioner’s first and 
third contentions, The deficiency, if any, 
should be computed by eliminating from! 
the: gross estate as determined by the! 
respondent, the several items totaling 
$41,764,241.04, previously itemized by us 
in our findings. 

Judgment will be entered under Rule 


50, Reviewed by the Board, | Ba 


Sternhagen, dissenting; I am of opin- 
ion that the Board has erroneously ap- 


plied the law. The statute requires the} 


peetitioner to prove “to the contrary” 
of the presumption that the transfer was 
made in contemplation of death. C, D. 
Lehman, Executor, 6 B, T. A. 791, I 
do not think the Board has tested the 
evidence by the statutory method. If 
it had done so, I think it would be decided 
that the preponderance of the evidence 
did not overcome the statutory presump- 
tion. 7 


Lansdon, Marquette, Trammell, Arun-! 
dell, and Murdock agree with this ™| 


ent. 
April 15, 1929, 


Finances and Employment! 


( YEARLY 


INDEX 


Committee Fails to Act 


On Status of Mr. Mellon: 
eee | 

The Senate Committee on the Judi-| 
ciary held another exetutive meeting on | 
April 30 for the purpose of considering | 
the status of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon, whose eligibil- 
ity to hold office has been questioned by | 
a resolution (S. Res. 2) introduced by | 
Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
and adopted by the Senate. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
chairman of the Committee, announced | 
that no action had been taken during | 
the meeting on April 30 and that the} 
matter would be considered further at 


another meeting on May 1. 


Advances by London | 


Banks Show Increase 


Conditions Point to Greater | 
Industrial Activity. 





Statement of the ten London Clearing 
Banks for March shows an aggregate of 
advances to customers of £995,879,000, 
which sets a new all-time record, ac- | 
cording to a report from the trade com- 
missioner in London, Frederick E. Lee, | 
made public on April 30 by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce, | 

These increases, and the ratio of ad-} 
vances to deposits during the month, ' 
whieh is the highest recorded, coupled | 
with the marked decrease in the number | 
of unemployed in recent weeks, seem to | 
point to increased industrial and trade | 
activity in the United Kingdom, it was 
stated. The full text of the statement | 
follows: 

The figure showing advances to cus- | 
tomers represents an increase of over | 
£55,000,600 or 514 per cent over total, 
of advances for March, 1928, of £944,-| 
583,000. | 

Not only have the advances to custom-! 
ers of the London elearing banks’ 
reached the highest aggregate total for| 
any one month, but the ratio also of ad-| 
vances to deposits during March is the} 
highest ever reached. These record ad-' 
vances have been accompanied, and may 
be partially explained, by the lower cash 
ratios with the average of 10% per cent | 
for February being the lowest cash ratio | 
ever shown by the London Clearing | 
nks, For the month of March the! 
average cash ratio has increased again | 
to a little over 11 per cent. | 

These figures for increased advances, | 
coupled with the marked decrease in the 
number of unemployed in recent weeks, , 
are thought to point to increased in-| 
dustrial and trade activity in the United | 
Kingdom. There is, however a time lag} 





| between the increase of bank advances | 


and the increase of employment in in-! 
dutry and the evidences of such increases ! 
in output. Hence, it is declared not par- | 
ticularly surprising to find that March | 
overseas trade returns show lower im-| 
ports and lower British exports than} 
during the corresponding month a year, 


ago. 


Along with other | 
obsolete methods— 


Pen and Ink Figures 


—are passing out of t 


mV 
ie 


wi 


| I 


| Refunds of receipts .... 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


907) 


U. S. Treasury © 
Statement 


April 27. 
Made Public April 30, 1929. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
ENGOMO: 408 6 vy ceens 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$1,959,144.19 
2,438,354.85 


2,567,491.81 
472,188.05 
7,437,178.90 
322,500.00 
228,857,912.88 


236,617,591,78 


Expenditures, 
General expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt. 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day. 


Total 


$4,694,607.05- 
3,645, 781.12 
231,496.58 
6,859.40 
120,686.64 
20,301.90 
18,640.74 


280,143.03 


—_-—— 


Panama Canal ........ 

Operations in special ac- 
counts ... 

Adjusted service ceftifi- 
cate fund .... 

Civil-service retirement 
fund 

Investment of trust 
funds : 


Total ordinary 
expenditures ...... 
Other public debt ex- 
pemdittires ...,... 60s 
Balance today 


9,018,516.46 


386,759.46 
227,212,315.87 


Total 236,617,591.73 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


The ‘Recovery 
of the 
New Haven 
Railroad 


Our letter on this subject 
is now available to investors. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 


Boston 
New York Providence 
Chicago Portland, Me. 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Members of the New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit Stock Exchanges and The New 
York Curb Market seociation 


etroit 


he picture 


A savings depositor’s passbook with pen and ink 
entries is just as much out of date as a longhand 
letter or a commercial passbook balanced by hand. 
All three are part of yesterday’s methods. 


‘At the savings windows of hundreds of the 
country’s greatest banking institutions National 
Posting Machines have replaced the old method. 
Now, instead of hard-to-read, easily changed pen 
and ink figures, savings deposits and withdrawals 
are entered in printed figures which cannot be 


changed. 


Passbook, ledger card and journal sheet entries are 
made at one operation and both depositor and bank 
secure a protection never before possible. 


The National Posting Machine 


FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Product of The National Cash Register Co, 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Patents 


Agreement Made by Partners to Falsify 


- Income Ret 


Conviction Sustained 


By Appellate Court 


Objective of Offense Committed 
Did Not Require Concerted 
Action, Says Ruling. 


ORRIS LISANSKY, APPELLANTS,  V. 
” UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. NO. 2758, 
Circurr CourRT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
FourtTH CIRCUIT. 
Partners may be guilty of conspiracy 
to defraud the United States of income | 
taxes through the making of a false part- | 
nership return and individual returns 
based thereon, the court held herein, af- 


firming the. conviction of the appellants | be called, if the end be effected, by als, 


for such conspiracy. 

The appellants had contended that the 
lower court should have directed a verdict 
in their favor on the ground that, in- 
asmuch as they were partners, they 
could not be guilty of the conspiracy 
charged, relying. on the rule that, where 
a crime is such that concert of action 
between two or more persons is logically 
necessary to its completion, a charge of | 
conspiracy to commit it will not lic} 
against such persons. 

The appellate court held that the rule | 
was not applicable to the conspiracy 
charged, since, even if the indictment 
charging such conspiracy be construed 
as one for conspiracy to evade tue tax 


urns Held to Be Conspiracy 


> 


one of defendants should give and the 
other receive a bribe; U. S. v. New York 
Central 146 Fed. 298, applying it to a 
charge of conspiracy to give and receive 
an unlawful rebate; and U. S. v. Katz 
271 U.S. 354, 355, applying it to charge 
of conspiracy between one who buys and 


one who sells whisky. | 


The reason of the rule relied on is well 
stated in Wharton’s Criminal Law (Sec. 
1339) as follows: 

“When to the idea of an offense plural- 
ity of agents is logically necessary, con- 
spiracy, which assumes the voluntary 
accession of a person to a crime of such | 
a character that it is aggravated by a} 
plurality of agents, cannot be main-| 
tained. * * * In other words, when 
the law says ‘a combination between two 


Introduction of Copy 


Of Accounts Upheld 


Best Proof Available Produced 
At Trial by Exhibit of Pho- 
tostats of Books. 
tion between the partners; but this very 
fact brings their unlawful agreement to 


evade the tax within the reason and spirit 
of the conspiracy statute. That statute 


| was intended to reach and punish just 


such combination and concert of action, 
which is productive of law violation in 
that it makes crime easier to perpetrate 
and harder to detect. 





persons to effect a particular end shall 


certain name,’ it is not lawful for the; 
prosecution to call it by some other} 
name; and when the law says such an| 
offense—e. g, adultery—‘shall have a 
certain punishment,’ it is not lawful for! 
the prosecution to evade this limitation; 
by indicting the offense as conspiracy.” | 


Principle Confined 
To Narrow Limits 

But as stated in 5 R. C. L. 1072-3, 
“The principle is confined within very 
narrow limits. It applies where the im- 


mediate effect of the consummation of 
the act in view, which is the gist of the 


offense, reaches only the participants | 


As said by Mr. Justice Pitney in U. 
v. Rabinowich, 238 U. S. 78, 88: 

“For two or more to confederate and 
combine together to commit or cause 
to be committed a breach of the criminal 
laws, is an offense of the gravest char- 


acter, sometimes quite outweighing, in in- | 


jury to the public, the mere commission 
of the contemplated crime. 

“It involves deliberate plotting to sub- 
vert the laws, educating and preparing 


| Opposition to Use 
Of ‘Jiffy Jacks’ on 
Clothing Is Upheld 


Confusion Found by Patent 
Commissioner in Notation 

| Applied to Mechanics’ 
; Garments. 


GUITERMAN: Bros. INC., v. SHAPIRO & 
RUBIN. OPPOSITION No. 7969, FIRST 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. | 


Refusal of r2yistration to the applicant 
of the notation “Jiffy Jacks” and be- 
neath such notation the words “Rival 
Brand,” the latter words being disclaimed, 
as a trade mark for men’s, women’s, and 
boy’s jackets, was affirmed by the First 
Assistant Commissioner. The opposer 
owned the mark “Jiffy” used upon me- 
|chanics’ suits, cloth shirts and trousers, 
;and it was found that, the marks were 
| substantially the same and that the goods 
of the respective parties possessed sub- 
;stantially the same descriptive proper- 
| ties. 

Brac-ury & aswell for Guiterman 
Bros. Inc.; Edwin Levishon for Shapiro 
'& Rubin. 


|. The full text of the opinion of First 


} 


i the conspirators for further and habitual '! Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 
|criminal practices. And it is character-| This case comes on for review, on| 
ized by secrecy, rendering it difficult of | appeal of the applicants, Shapiro & Ru- | 
|; detection, requiring more time for its | bin, of the decision of the examiner a, 
discovery, and adding to the importance |trade mark : .tecferences sustaining the 
‘of punishing it when discovered.” ;pposition filed by Guiterman Bros, Inc., | 
It is perfectly clear that the offenses | 2nd. djudgine the applicants not entitled | 


| KVIDENCE: Best and Secondary Evidence: 


Textiles 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


' 

| SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 

' approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


ONSPIRACY: Criminal Conspiracy: Conspiracy to Defraud United 

States of Taxes: Prosecution: Evidence: Competency of Tax Returns 
Filed for Subsequent Year.—In a trial of defendants on a charge of con- 
spiracy to defraud the United States of income taxes by filing false returns, 
testimony offered by the Government as to defendants’ income and tax re- 
turns for the year 1924 was competent as tending to contradict certain ex- 
planations made by defendants as to transactions occurring in the year 1923, 
and as bearing upon the question of fraudulent intent.—Lisansky et al. v. 
United States. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit).—Yearly 
Index Page 508, Col. 1 (Volume IV). May 1, 1929. 


(CONSPIRACY: Criminal Conspiracy: 
States of Taxes: ,Prosecution: Evidence: Testimony as to Contents 
of Records of Defendants: Evidence Obtained in Violation of Fourth and 
ij] Fifth Amendments.—In a trial of defendants on a charge of conspiracy to 
| defraud the United States of income taxes by filing false returns, the testi- 
| mony of agents of the Government as to the contents of certain books and 
: records of the defendants and photostatic copies of certain pages of such 
books and records did not constitute evidence obtained in violation of the 
!I] rights of the defendants under the Fourth and Fifth Amendments, since 
there was no search or seizure of the books and records, nor was their pro- 
duction by any legal process, the defendants having voluntarily showed them 
| to the Government agents and left them in their possession for auditing.— 
|| Lisansky et al. v. United States. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 


! 


jj] Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 508, Col 1 (Volume IV). May 1, 1929. 


A 


i 
' 


Conspiracy to Defraud United 


Grounds for Admission of 

Secondary Evidence: Possession by Adverse Party: Evidence of Con- 
tents of Records in Possession of Defendants Charged with Conspiracy to 
Defraud United States of Taxes.—Where, in a trial of defendants on a 
charge of conspiracy to defraud the United States of income taxes by the 
filing of false returns, certain account books are shown by the Government 
to be in the possession of the defendants, the court being without power to 
require their production at the trial, and it not being permissible for the 


Autuorizen STATEMENTS ONLY Ane PresenTeD Heretn, Berna 
PUBLISHED WiITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DalLy 


‘Trade Marks 


Difference in Time 
Of Operation Held to 


Avoid Infringement 


Element of Speed Claimed 
For Patent Is Found to 
Have Been Disregarded 
By Defendant. 


AMERICAN BEARING CORPORATION, AP- 
PELLANT, V. MILWAUKEE DIE CASTING 
ComMPANny. No. 4085, Crrcurr Court or 
APPEALS FOR THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 
In its defenses of prior use, nonin- 

fringement and lack of invention against 

the suit for infringement of Patent No. 

1302584, for a method of forming bear- 

ings, the defendant prevailed, the deci- 

sion of the District Court being affirmed. 

Regarding the question of lack of in- 
vention, the court found the product it- 
self was old and that patentee’s claim 
for novelty resided in a time element, in 
his contention that he applied the babbitt 
metal to the bronze bearing very rap- 
idly, within a period of about three sec- 
onds after the application of a tin coating 
thereto, so as to prevent oxidization of 
the tin, but that the specification did not 
support this contention. 

The defendant was relieved from a 
charge of infringement in view of the 
evidence which indicated that about 15 
to 18 seconds was required in its process 
to apply the babbitt to the tin-coated 
bronze bearing. 


Public Use Found. 
The decision of the District Court 


s 


therein, and is in such close connection | denounced by = statute which we have |applied registration for which they ha-e | 
sith a major wrong as to be inseparable | quoted are not the same as a conspiracy ene ; ; 
wi jor wrong nee |between a number of persons, whether; Tl.e applican seek registration of the | 


Government to lay the foundation for the introduction of copies of the books 
!]] by making demand for their production in open court or by introducing in 
{]] evidence notice of such demand, because of the provisions of the Fourth and 


in violation of the Revenue Act, the of- 


holding that the evidence submitted 
fense which is the object of the conspir- 


made out a case of public use of the 
from it. * * * It is only where the con-| 


acy is not one which requires a plurality 
of agents within the meaning of the rule. 
Even a partnership return may be made 
by one of the partners and one partner 
may attempt to evade the tax without 
the cooperation of the other partners, it | 
was pointed out. 

The court also overruled other con-| 
tentions of the appellants, including one | 
that certain testimony of revenue agents | 
as to the contents of account books in the 
possession of the appellants and photo- 
static copies of pages of such books did 
not comply with the best evidence rule | 
and was obtained in violation of their | 
rights under the Fourth and Fifth | 
Amendments. 

Appeal from the District Court for | 
the District of Maryland. Isaac L. 
Straus (M. Albert Levinson on brief) for 
appellants; A. W. W. Woodcock, U. S.! 
Attorney, for appellee. ri ok 

Before Waddill and Parker, Circuit 
Judges, and McClintic, District Judge. 
The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered by Judge Parker, follows: _ 

This is an appeal from a conviction 
under sec. 37 of the penal code of a con- 
spiracy to defraud the United States of 
income taxes due by defendants through | 
the making of false returns. The de-| 
fendants were Morris Lisansky and his 
brother, David Lisansky, partners en- 
gaged in the business of money lending 
in the city of Baltimore. The indict- 
ment charged that the plan of the con- 
‘spiracy was for them to file a false part- | 
nership return for the year 1923, show- 
ing therein the income of the partner- | 
ship at much less than it actually was, 
and to file individual returns based 
thereon. It charged as overt acts the 
preparation and filing of the returns. 


Omission of Items 


Admitted by Defendants 


On the hegring of the case it was 
proven that: the partnership during the 
year 1923 collected various items of in- 
come which were not included in the 
partnership return. The total income 
reported was $15,662.56 with deductions 
of $6,082.50 for losses and expenses, 
leaving a net income of only $9,580.06. 
Items of income amounting to approxi- 
mately $20,000 were shown to have been 
received and not reported. Defendants 
admitted receiving and not reporting 
these items, but gave as an excuse that | 
they were offset by a loss of approxi- 
mately $33,000 sustained during the year 
as the result of the failure of the U. S. 
Yarn Company, one of their debtors. | 
They also contended that these items of 
income were not taxable because they 
represented profits on usurious loans not 
repaid during the year. 

The Government denied that the al- 
leged loss from the failure of the yarn 
company had actually been sustained and 
controverted the position that profits) 
from usurious loans were not taxable in 
the year in which they were received. As} 
bearing on the good faith of these con-| 
tentions of defendants, it introduced evi- 
dence tending to show that defendants 
were keeping a false set of nooks. There) 
was much testimony pro and con on these 
contentions, and to set forth even the 
substance of it would prolong this opin- 
ion beyond all reasonable lengths. 

The case was fairly submitted to the 
jury under a charge which placed upon 
the Government the burden of proving 
the conspiracy beyond a_ reasonable 


| object was to be accomplished. | 


| therefore, 


|Act is an offense against the United 
| States; and a conspiracy to defraud the} 


; collect 


currence to commit an offense and the 
consummated act are so connected that 
they really constitute one act, every ele- 
ment inculpatory of each party, so that 
the separation of the whole into its con- 
stitutent elements and a prosecution for 
each as a distinct offense would place! 
the parties twice in jeopardy, that the, 
rule applies.” 

It does not apply here because, in the 
first place, defendants, are indicted for 
conspiracy to defraud the United States 


| they be partners or not, to commit those!notation “Jiffy Jack” and beneath such 


offenses. In the case of conspiracy there 
would be the unlawful agreement to 
commit the offense followed by an overt 


act, not necessarily the filing of a false 
return, 


Application of Statute 
To Offense Charged 


In the case of the substantive offense 
there would be the attempt to defeat or 
evade the tax by the filing of a false re- 


|nototion the words “Rival Brand,” these 
\latter words being disclaimed except in 
the .elation shown, the mark being used 
{on men’s, wome’s, and boy’s jackets. 

| Prior Use ‘Claimed. 


The opposer claims adoption and own- 


ership from a Jate long prior to that| 


alleged by the ervlicants of the mark 
“Jiffy” used upon mechanics’ suits, cloth 
, Shirts and trous-.rs, and sets forth owner- 
ship of registration No. 178,075, issued 


and not for conspiracy to commit the/turn or otherwise, but not necessarily January 8, 1924 for this mark used upon 


offense of violating the provisions of the 
revenue act, and because, in the second 
place, even if the indictment be con- 
strued as one for conspiracy to evade 
the tax in violation of the revenue act, 
the offense which is the object of the con- 
spiracy is not one which requires a 
pluraltiy of agents within the meaning 


|of the rule upon which defendants rely. 


On the first propostion, it is the de- 
frauding of the United States which is 


| charged as the object of the conspiracy; 


and, as the defrauding of the United} 
States is not necessarily an offense in} 
itself (U. S. v. Stone 135 Fed. 392) it| 
must be clear that the prosecution is not | 
charging a conspiracy to commit an | 
offense. | 


Agreement as Means | 
To Accomplish Plan 


The agreement to make false returns 
is changed not as the object of the con- 
spiracy, but as the plan by which its/ 

The income tax of defendants would, of! 
course, be assessed upon the basis of 
their returns. As they were engaged in 
business as partners, their individual re- 
turns would be checked against the re-; 
turn of the partnership. 

To carry out their fraudulent scheme, 
they planned, according to 
the charge of the indictment, that a| 
false return should be made for the! 
partnership and that each of them should 
file a false individual return. These 
false returns while criminal were not 
the objects of the conspiracy, but the 
means by which its object was to be 
accomplished. 

It is true, however, that an attempt | 
to evade the tax imposed by the Revenue 





| 


United States by evading the tax may! 
be said to be a conspiracy to commit this! 
offense. Sec. 253 of Ch. 136 of the Act: 
of Nov. 23, 1921, 42 Stat. 268, provides: 


Any individual, corporation, or partner- | 


with any unlawful agreement or coopera- 
tion with any other person. 
words, the necessary ingredients of the 
offenses are different and conviction or 
acquital of one would not be a bar to a 
prosecution for the other. 

They, therefore, do not meet the test 
of the rule upon which counsel for de- 
fendants rely. It is well settled that a 
conspiracy to commit a crime is not 
merged in the completed offense. U. S. 


v. Rabinowich, supra; Heike v. U. S. 227! 


U. S. 181, 144. 

We must not allow the fact that de- 
fendants are partners to obscure their 
guilt of the conspiracy with which they 
are charged. Each, according to the 
charge of the indictment, was engaged 
in an attempt to evade his individual in- 
come tax in fraud of the Government. 
If they had not been partners, there 
would have been no question that a con- 
spiracy to accomplish this purpose would 
have been punishable under Section 37 of 
the penal code. ¢ 

We do not see how the mere fact that 
they were partners and in the carrying 
out of their conspiracy filed a false part- 
nership return, could relieve them of re- 
sponsibility under that section. On the 
contrary, we have recently upheld a con- 
viction of partners charged with a con- 
spiracy to defraud in connection with 
their partnership business, a case of con- 
spiracy to conceal assets in violation of 
the Bankruptcy Act. Chaplin v. U. S. 28 
Fed. (2d) 567. 

The next point strenuously insisted 


ment to testify as to the contents of 
books and records of defendants and in 
permitting photostatic copies of certain 
pages of these to be introduced in evi- 
dence. 

The basis of these objections is, first, 
that the oral testimony and the photo- 
Static copies were received in violation 
of the best evidence rule, and, second, 


In other 


the goods as noted. 


_ Neither party has taken testimony and 
;In consequence the pleadings may be 
considered, for the purposes of this pro- 
|ceeding, as stating such facts as are 
properly pleaded. The opposer being 
first in the field and its mark having 
been bodily adopted by the applicants, 
j they merely adding to it another word, 
the question of confusion may be said 
to hinge upon whether the goods of the 
respective parties possess the same de- 
scriptive properties. It is deemed plain 
enough that if the two notations appear 
| upon the same class of goods in the same 
market, confusion would be quite prob- 
able as purchasers would be apt to rec- 
'ognize and call for the garments by the 
name of “Jiffy.” 


The goods of both parties are clearly 
outer wearing apparel and belong to the 
same class. The wife or the son of the 
;mechanic who was wearing a garment 
| bearing the »pposer’s trade mark might 
| well purchase a garment bearing the 
trade mark of the applicants. The gar- 
ments would thus be worn by members 
; of the same household. Resulting confu- 
| sion of origin would be almost certain. 
| While the applicants have called at- 
tention, in the brief of counsel, to a 
considerable number of registrations of 
this word “Jiffy” yet these are not 
pleaded in the answer, the goods upon 
which they appear are not identical, and 
such registrations furnish no reason for 
{permitting the applicants to register a 





; mark including the complete mark of the ' 
| upon by defendants is that the trial court | °PP0Ser. 
; erred in allowing agents of the Govern- | 


| The decision of the examiner of inter- 

|ferences sustaining the opposition and 

|adjudging the applicant not entitled to 
the registration for which application 
has been made is affirmed. 

| April 25, 1929. 





| : = anna 
| Circuit Judge of the Sixth Circuit, in the 


McKnight case, as follows: 
| “The authorities seem very clear that 


ship required under this title to pay or| that the evidence was obtained in viola-|in such cases, where a criminating docu- 


any tax, to make 
supply information, who 
collect such tax to make such return, or} 
to supply such information at the | 
or times required under this title, shall 
be liable to a penalty of not more than | 
$1,000. 

Any individual, corporation, or partner- 
ship, or any officer or employe of any 
corporation or member or 
partnership, who willfully 
or collect such tax, to make such return, 
or to supply such information at the time 
or times required under this title, or who 
willfully attempts in any manner to defeat 
or evade the tax imposed by this title, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, 
both, together with cost of prosecution. 

But even if the object of the conspiracy 
be regarded as the attempt to evade the 


time | 


employe of a} 
refuses to pay | 


the Constitution. We see nothing in 


‘either of these points. 


Best Proof Available 


Produced at Trial 


So far as the best evidence rule is con- 
cerned, the Government complied with 
|this rule in that it produced the best 
proof which could be produced under the 
| circumstances of the case. The books 
| were shown to be in possession of the 
| defendants; and, because of the provi- 
|sions of the Fourth and Fifth Amend- 


| 


or | ments, the Court was without power to | 


; require their production at the trial. 
Boyd v. U. S. 116 U. S. 616. 
| And it was not permissible for the 


| tax denounced by this statute, and hence| Government even to lay the foundation 


a return or to| tion of the rights of defendants under| ment directly bearing upon the issue 
fails to pay or) the Fourth and Fifth Amendments to|to be proven is in the possession of the 


accused, the prosecution may be per- 
'mitted to show the contents thereof, 
without notice to the defendant to pro- 
duce it. As it would be beyond the 
power of the court to require the accused 
to criminate himself by the production 
|of the paper as evidence against himself, 
| secondary evidence is admissible to show 
{its contents, 

“As the introduction of secondary evi- 
dence of a writing in such instances is 
founded upon proof showing the original 
to be in the possession of the defendant, 
it will ordinarily be in his power to pro- 
oe it, if he regards it for his interest 

0 so.” 


‘Books Shown Voluntarily 


' 


‘ 


Fifth Amendments, held: The books having been traced to the possession 
of defendants, the Government, without more ado, may offer secondary evi- 
dence of their contents, and, in doing so, complies with the best evidence rule, 
since it produces the best proof which can be produced under the circum- 
stances of the case.—Lisansky et al. v. United States. (Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 508, Col. 1 (Volume 
IV). May 1, 1929. 


(CONSPIRACY: Criminal Conspiracy: Nature and Elements: Conspiracy 
to Defraud United States: Filing of False Income Tax Returns: Liabil- 
ity of Partners for Filing False Partnership Return.—Partners may be guilty 
of conspiracy to defraud the United States of income taxes through the filing 
of a false partnership return and individual returns based thereon, the rule 
that, where a crime is such that a concert of action between two or more 
persons is logically necessary to its completion, a charge of conspiracy to com- 
mit it will not lie against such persons not being applicable to such con- 
spiracy, since, even if the indictment charging such conspiracy be construed 
as one for conspiracy to evade the tax in violation of the Revenue Act, the 
offense which is the object of the conspiracy is not one which requires a 
plurality of agents within the meaning of the rule because even a partner- 
ship return may be made by one of the partners and one partner may at- 
tempt to evade the tax without the cooperation of the other partners.— 
Lisansky et al. v. United States. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 508, Col. 1 (Volume IV). May 1, 1929 


RIMINAL LAW: Trial: Sufficiency of Instructions: Presumption of In- 
nocence.—The charge of the judge to the jury in a criminal trial must 
make plain that the presumption of innocence is to be considered by the 
jury along with the evidence in the case and that it continues until the evi- 
dence satisfies the jury of the guilt of the accused beyond a reasonable doubt, 
but it is not incumbent upon the judge, however, to charge that the pre- 
sumption is in the nature of evidence or to use any other set formula of 
words.—Lisansky et al. v. United States). (Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 508, Col. 1 (Volume IV).—May 1, 1929. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


ATENTS: Infringement: Time Element as Basis for Novelty: Method 
of Forming Bearings.—Where the centrifugal casting of babbitt metal 
lining upon bronze, with soldering tin between, was old, but appellant claimed 
its process was novel because casting was effected in about three seconds, 
well within the period of six seconds which was alleged to be the period 
of dangerous oxidization of the tin, and evidence showed defendant’s babbitt 
was applied about 18 seconds after application of the soldering tin, held: 
Defendant’s process did not infringe. Patent 1302584.—American Bearing 
Corporation v. Milwaukee Die Casting Company. (Circuit Court of Appeals 


for the Seventh Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 508, Col. 7 (Volume IV). May 
1, 1929. 


RADE MARKS: Opposition: Descriptive Properties of Goods.—Where 

applicant’s mark “Jiffy Jacks” was applied to men’s, women’s, and boy’s 
jackets and the opposer owned the mark “Jiffy” used upon mechanics suits, 
cloth shirts and trousers, held: Registration of applicant’s mark denied, the 
goods of both parties being clearly outer wearing apparel and belonging to 
the same class.—Guiterman Bros., Inc., v. Shapiro & Rubin. (First Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 508, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 
May 1, 1929. 


TRADE MARKS: Opposition: Confusion.—Where applicant sought regis- 

tration of the notation “Jiffy Jacks” and beneath such notation the words 
“Rival Brand,” the latter words being disclaimed, and the mark being used on 
men’s, women’s and boys’ jackets, and the opposer owned the mark “Jiffy” 
applied to mechanics suits, cloth shirts and trousers, held: Registration de- 
nied, confusion being quite probable as purchasers would be apt to recognize 
and call for the garments by the name “Jiffy.”—Guiterman Bros., Inc., v. 
Shopiro & Rubin. (First Assistant Commission of Patents).—Yearly Index 
Page 508, Col. 4 (Volume IV). May 1, 1929. 


U. S. 538, and Hester v. United States,{fered to prove that in their opinion, based 
265 U. S. 57. upon the decisions of the revenue depart- 

Defendants also insist that there was|ment and of the courts as they under- 
error in admitting testimony as to their| stood them, it was proper for defendants 
income and tax returns for the year) not to report profits realized upon usuri- 
1924, in allowing cross-examination withj ous loans until the loans themselves had 
regard to these matters and in allowing, been repaid. This also was properly ex- 
the district attorney to comment upon,cluded. The witnesses did not propose 
them in his argument to the jury. But|to testify that they advised defendants 
the evidence as to the income in 1924]/not to report these profits, nor did de- 
and the return made in regard thereto|fendants testify that they relied upon 
was clearly competent. In the first place, the opinion of the experts in failing to 
it tended to contradict certain explana-|report same. What was required to be 





method by the International Harvester 
Company was not disturbed. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Wisconsin. 

Before Alschuler, Page and Anderson, 
Circuit Judges. The full text of the 
opinion of the court, delivered by Judge 
Page, follows: 

Appellant charged infringement of the 
first eight claims of Olsen Patent No. 
1302584, issued May 6, 1919, for method 
of forming bearings. The defenses were 
prior use, noninfringement and lack of 
invention, and defendant prevailed. 

The method, so far as here important, 
is quite simple. A metal shell is im- 
mersed in a bath of molten soldering 
tin. After the tin is wiped from the 
outside of the shell, it is placed in a 
machine, on a base plate that closes one 
end of the shell. Molten babbit metal is 
poured into the shell, which is then 
rotated so that the molten metal, being 
thrown outwardly and upwardly, forms 
a lining on the inside of the shell. Fur- 
ther processes are not important. 


Casting Method Is Old. 


It was developed, and admitted on oral 
argument, that the centrifugal casting of 
a babbitt metal lining upon bronze or 
other metal, with the soldering tin be- 
tween, is old, but it is claimed that Olsen 
discovered that the only way to secure a 
perfect union or bonding between the 
metal backing and the metal lining was 
by introducing the babbitt metal into the 
shell and starting the coating process 
before oxidation of the soldering tin be- 
gins, which time Olsen fixed at five, six 
or ten seconds after removal of the shell 
from the molten tin bath. 

If it is to be conceded that that was 
Olsen’s discovery and was the ‘basis for 
his very excellent results, there yet re- 
mains a very, grave question as to 
whether that necessary step in his 
method is in any way disclosed’ or 
claimed in his patent. The specification 
says: 

“The object of the invention is to pro- 
vide a method whereby a bearing com- 
posed of babbitt metal or similar metal 
and a backing of bronze, or other metal 
may be produced with great rapidity and 
in which the lining is of uniform density 
and the two metals are integrally and 
firmly united by a tight bond with uni- 
form adherence throughout their entire 
surface.” 

Treatment of Shell Described. 

Speaking of the shell, the specification 
says: 

“It is then treated with a suitable 
acid and dipped in a tank of solder or 
molten tin so as to completely cover the 
same, both interiorly and exteriorly, and 
thereby provide a more effective adher- 
ing surface for the babbitt metal which 
is to be applied thereto. The shell is 
then wiped on the exterior to remove 
excess solder and preserve the shell and 
its coating substantially concentric.” 

And, again: 

“After the coated shell has been 
clamped onto the machine the driving 
mechanism of the latter is connected so 
as to rotate the carrier, * * * and then 
the molten babbitt metal is poured into 
the shell * * *. In the rotation of the 
machine, the babbitt metal will be thrown 
by centrifugal force against the inner 
surface of the bronze shell and will ef- 
fectively cover the entire surface thereof 
and form a lining, the close coalescence 


tions made by defendants as to trans-|reported as income was a matter of law 


or adherence of which to the surface of 
actions occurring in 1923; and in the sec-| to be covered by the charge of the Court, 


the conspiracy itself as one to commit| for the introduction of copies of the the casting will be uniform throughout.” 


doubt, and which impressed upon them | ay offense against the United States, we, books, as in civil cases, by making de- 


that if defendants were telling the truth 





| To Federal Agents 


as to why they failed to report the addi- 
tional income of $20,000 and the loss of 
$33,000, they should be acquitted. The | 
jury, however, did not accept their ver- 
sion of the matter. 

The point most strenuously pressed by | 
the able counsel for defendants is that | 
the Court should have directed a verdict 
in their behalf, on the ground that, in- | 
asmuch as they were partners, they | 
could not be guilty of the conspiracy | 
charged. The contention is that as} 
partners they were required to make a 
partnership return (U. S. Comp. Stat., 
1923 Sup. Sec. 6336-1/8 1) and that the 
making of a false return in an attempt | 
to evade the tax is in itself punishable | 
as a crime. (U. S. Comp. Stat., 1923 
Sup. Sec. 6336-1/8 v). 


Existence of Conspiracy 
Is Denied by Partners 


They argue that the crime of making 
a false partnership return in an attempt 
to evade the tax is one which requires 
the cooperation of the partners, and 
that, consequently, the partners could not 
be guilty of conspiracy to commit it. In 
support of this position, they rely upon | 
a line of cases holding that where a | 
crime is such that concert of action be- | 
tween two or more persons is logically | 
necessary to its completion, a charge of 
conspiracy to commit it will not lie) 
against such persons, as for instance in| 
cases of adultery, bigamy, incest or | 
duelling. 2 Wharton Criminal Law, Sec. 
1839; 5 R. C, L. 1072. 

They cite, among other cases, U. S. v. 
Dietrich 126 Fed. 664, applying the rule | 
where the charge of conspiracy was that 


| Aver. miles operated ..... 


voke. 

The attempt to defeat or evade the 
tax, whether by the making of false re- 
turns or otherwise, is not a crime which 
logically requires a plurality of agents 
and prior agreement as in the case of 
such a crime as adultery or duelling. On 
the contrary, it can be committed by a 
single person. 

Even a partnership return may be 
made by one of the partners, 42 Stat. 


250. And there can be no question that | 
|one partner may attempt to evade the| tents. 
| tax without the cooperation of the other | McKnight v. U. S. supra; U. S. v. Doeb- 


partners. 

It is true that such attempts to evade 
and the falsity of returns would be more 
readily detected if there were no coopera- 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


At 
Mare 
1929 
5,854,383 
1,828,063 
8,364,996 
884,430 
1,184,523 
2,431,019 
4,949,486 
3,415,510 
700,000 
559 
2,714,951 
2,566,209 
5,152.60 
59.2 


Freight revenue .......+., 
Passenger rovenue ......., 
Total uper. FeV. ..scccceces 
Maintenance of way ...... 
Maintenrnce of equipment . 
Transportation expenses ., 
Total expenses incl. other . 
Net from railroad ........ 
Taxes . a 

Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
Net after rents .....-.eees 


Operating ratio ..+.eses.. 


| do not think that defendants come within| mand for their production in open court | 
| the protection of the rule which they in-| or by introducing in evidence notice of |of the Fourth and Fifth Amendments to 


such demand. McKnight v. U. S. 
|C, A. 6th) 115 Fed. 972, 981, 

But evidence as to the contents of 
books and papers is not lost to the Govy- 
| ernment because the defendant has them 
| in his possession and their production 
| cannot be ordered or the usual basis laid 
‘for the introduction of secondary evi- 
dence. In such eases, 
| when they are traced to his possession, 
| the Government, without more ado, may 
offer secondary evidence of their con- 
U. S. v. Reyburn 6 Pet. 350, 368; 


(C. 


| ler Fed, Cas. No. 14977, 25 Fed. Cas. 


883. 
The rule applicable in such cases was 
well stated by Mr. Justice Day, then a 


And there is nothing in the point that 
this evidence was obtained in violation 


the Constitution. 
jor seizure of the books of the defendant, 
nor was their production compelled by 
any legal process. On the contrary, the 
defendants voluntarily showed them to 
| the Government agents and left them in 
their possession for auditing. 

We know of nothing in the Constitu- 


the rule is that|tion or elsewhere which would prevent’ 


'the agents from testifying to knowledge 
jacquired while auditing them. 
icited by defendants, such as Gouled v. 
U. S., 255 U. S. 298, and Henderson v. 
U. S. C. C. A., 4th), 12 Fed. 529, lay 
down sound propositions of law, 


to distinguish them. 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


lantic Coast Line R. R. 

h Three Months 
1928 1929 1928 
5,362,554 15,360,233 14,281,029 
1,684,160 4,962,235 5,002,439 
7,747,321 22,246,268 20,988,979 
1,039,619 2,559,040 2,988,127 
1,343,056 3,282,922 3,968,954 
2,448,548 6,756,695 7,123,736 
5,284,985 13,926,416 15,460,069 
2,462,336 8,319,852 5,528,910} 
550,000 1,900,000 1,450,000} 

3,767 4,603 6,042 | 
1,908,569 6,415,249 4,072,868 | 
1,842,270 6,149,800 3,880,317) 

5,104,79 5,147.91 5,104.63 
68.2 62.3 13.7 


1929 


2,397 
74 


5,797,269 
1,123,780 
7,530,046 
741,761 
1,611,266 
2,785,017 
5,617,120 
1,912,926 
482,947 
1,860 
1,428,119 
1,322,096 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 


March 
1928 
5,860,024 
1,130,166 
7,627,499 
695,299 
1,546,264 
2,906,613 
5,639,283 
1,988,216 
465,630 
1,662 
1,520,924 
1,307,369 
2,396.53 
73.9 


Three 
1929 
17,129,386 
3,508,615 
22,362,219 

2,013,339 
5,014,996 
8,468,262 

16,902,290 
5,459,929 
1,359,955 
4,117 
4,695,857 
3,782,231 
2,397.25 
15.6 


Months 
1928 
16,333,554 

3,516,746 
21,581,994 
2,006,982 
4,652,926 
8,424,090 
16,579,713 

5,002,281 
1,275,661 
4,411 
3,722,209 
3,201,734 
2,396.52 
76.8 


25 
6 


There was no search} 


The cases | 


: ) but are the proposed testimony could have had| with 
'so clearly inapplicable to the facts. ofjno effect except to confuse the minds| their part. 
; this case that we deem it unnecessary jof the jurors. 


See Olmstead v. 


1929 
4,099,406 
1,295,343 
6,256,759 

940,185 
1,036,817 
2,326,195 
4,649,631 
1,607,128 

315,397 


1,291,078 
1,106,460 
2,080.70 


ond place, in so far as it tended to show! not by the testimony of experts. 
a false return made in 1924, it was com-| Defendants, for the purpose of explain- 
petent as bearing upon the question of|ing why the items of unreported income 
fraudulent intent. Tincher v. U. S. (C.| were not entered regularly upon their 
C. A., 4th),"11 Fed. (2d) 18, 21; Samuels] books, introduced evidence to the effect 
v. U.S. (C. C. A., 8th), 282 Fed. 536, 542.: that these items represented a part of 
A group of defendants’ exceptions is! the profits realized from usurious loans, 
| directed to the exclusion of the testimony | their contention being that until the loans 
jof expert accountants offered to show] were repaid such collections of usurious 
when the net-worth basis of computing] interest should not be entered as income. 
income is proper and to explain same to| As a result of this evidence it was firmly 
the jury. Defendants insist that this tes-; established as one of the facts of the case 
timony was proper because they say that|that defendants were habitual violators 
testimony upon which the indictment was| of the usury law. 
found was based upon income computed] Nevertheless, one group of exceptions 
upon the net-worth basis. The indict-|upon which they insist is directed to ques- 
ment, however, was not evidence, andjtions asked of their character witnesses 
regard to this practice on 
When these witnesses were 
It was properly excluded.|introduced it was certainly proper 
By the same éxperts defendants of-!for the Government to show that they 
‘had no knowledge of the fact that de- 
jfendants were regularly engaged in vio- 
lation of the usury laws, or, as testing 
the witnesses, that they did not regard 
such violation as a matter of impeach- 
ment. Zoline’s Federal Crim. Law & 
Months Procedure, Vol. 1, See. 386; Jung Quey v. 
1928 U.S. (C. C. A. 9th) 222 Fed. 766; Mitro- 
11,887,528 | vich v. U. S. (C. C. A. 9th) 15 Fed. (2d) 
4,112,213 | 163. 
18,031,287! Defendants offered a prayer for in- 
2,009,253 ; structions to th2 effect that in deciding 
3,426,072|the question of guilt or innocence the 
7,118,639 | jury should not be influenced by ihe fact 
13,557,254| that defendants were engaged in the 
4,474,033 | business of lending money at* usurious 
885,398| rates. The prayer was not given as re- 
7,034! quested, but we think that the charge of 
3,581,601| the Court directed the mind of the jury 
3,019,980] to the real issue in the case in such way 
2,083.54 wa 
75.1 [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 





Boston & Maine R. R. 
March Three 
1928 1929 ° 
4,260,286 11,843,623 
1,317,130 3,984,954 
6,309,831 18,158,722 
687,801 2,783,002 
1,168,558 2,998,098 
2,401,946 6,825,753 
4,671,139 13,575,902 
1,638,692 4,582,820 
285,590 917,937 
2,268 3,002 
1,350,834 3,661,881 
1,184,641 


3,016,652 
2,083.54 2,080.70 
74.0 


74.8 


653 


74.3 


Great Rapidity Permitted. 

And, further, it is said: 

“The present method also enables stock 
to be turned out with great rapidity.” 

Although the words “great rapidity” 
are used twice, their use ‘does not seem 
to be even remotely connected with or 
have any relation’ to the time element 
between the withdrawing of the shell 
from the solder tank and the introduc- 
tion of the babbitt metal into the shell. 
The following from the specification is 
the only language that seems to have 
any relation to rapidity of production, 
viz.— 

“On the shaft is mounted a brake 
member 18 which may be manipulated 
in any suitable manner for the purpose 
of checking the momentum of the shaft 
and bringing the parts to a quick stop 
when the power is thrown off.” 

The only reference to the handling 
of the shell in and out of the soldering 
tank, and inte the machine, and the 
introduction of the babbitt metal therein, 
in no way indicates a quick succession 
of steps, and there is not the slightest 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, MAY 1, 1929 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions introduced in the Houses of 
Congress and classified similarly to the “Code of Laws of the United 


States in force December 6, 1926,” 


The number of the measure, the 


member introducing it, the title and the committee to which it was 
referred are given. 


Owing to a clerical error the following 
bills listed in the issue of April 3 were 
incorrectly numbered, the correct num- 
ber being one number down in each case: 
S. 816 (correct number S. 815), 817, 
818, 819, 820, 821, 822, 828, 824, 825, 
826, 827, 828, 829, 830, 831, 832, 833, 
834, 835, 838, 839, 840, 841. (McKellar). 


Title 5 — Executive Serene 
ments and Government offi- | 
cers and Employes 


H. R. 2159. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. To 
umend an act entitled “An act for the re- 
tirement of employes in the classified civil 
service, appfoved May 22, 1920, and acts 
in amendment thereof’; Civil 


Title 7—Agriculture 


H. R. 2152, Mr. Ketcham, Mich. To pro- 
mote the agriculture of the United States 
by expanding in the foreign field the serv- 
ice now rendered by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in acquiring and 
diffusing useful information regarding 
agriculture; Agriculture. 

H. R. 2160. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. To pro- 
vide for producers and others the benefits 
of official tests to determine protein in 
wheat for use in merchandising the same 
to the best advantage, and for acquiring 
and disseminating information relative to 
protein in wheat; Agriculture. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


H. Res. 33. Mr. Cable, Ohio. To investi- 
gate propaganda to influence immigration 
legislation; Rules. 

S. 888. Mr. Black. To provide for the 
suspension of immigration of aliens into 
the United States; Immigration. 


Title 10O—Army 


H. R. 2156. Mr. Eslick, Tenn. Authoriz- 
ing the sale of all of the interest and rights 
of the United States of America in the 
Columbia Arsenal property situated in the 
ninth civil district of Maury County, 
Tenn., and providing that the net fund be 
deposited in the military post construc- 
tion fund, and for the repeal of Public 
Law No. 542 (H. R. 12479), Seventieth 
Congress; Military Affairs. 


Title 14—Coast Guard 


H. R. 2153. Mr. Chindblom, Ill. To pro- 
vide for the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at Waukegan, IIl.; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


H. R. 2164. Mr. Reed, N. Y. ‘To define 
jams, preserves, jellies, and apple butter; 
to provide standards therefore, and to 
amend the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, as amended; Agriculture. 


Title 25—Indians 


S. 873. Mr. Wheeler. Conferring juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
examine, adjudicate and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Flathead Tribe or 
Nation of Indians of Montana may have 
against the United States; Indian Affairs. 

S, 872. Mr. Wheeler. To amend an act 
for the relief of certain tribes of Indians 
in Montana, Idaho and Washington; Indian 
Affairs. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

H. R. 2158. Mr. Jonas, N. C. Making an 
appropriation for defraying the expenses 
of the United States Marine Band in at- 
tending the Confederate Veterans’ reunion 
to be held at Charlotte, N. C., June 4 to 
7, inclusive, 1929; “Appropriations: 

H. J. Res. 61. Mr. French, Idaho. To 
amend the appropriation “Organizing the 


Service. 





Changes in Status 
Of Bills 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


H. R. 1412. Making appropriations for 
mileage and other expenses of the legisla- 
tive branch incident to the first session of 
the Seventy-first Congress. Passed House 
April 20, 1929, Passed Senate April 23, 
1929, amended. House agreed to Senate! 
amendment April 24. Approved by Presi-| 
dent April 26. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 2151. (S. 669.) For adjustment of 
land grants to Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. Reported to Senate and House 
April 29, 


| 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all cxpenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-12607. (S) Disbursing Officer—Private 
act directing credit of deficiency item after 
deposit in Treasury. An item of $90.54 dis- 
allowed in the disbursing account of the 
responsible disbursing officer which hat 
been deposited by him on demand of the 
General Accounting Office and had been 
covered into the Treasury pursuant to sec- 
tion 5, act June 20, 1874, 18 Stat. 110, when, 
by section 1, private act of May 14, 1928, 
45 Stat. (Part 2) 130, the General Account- 
ing Office was authorized and directed to 
credit the item in the account involved, 
may be certified for payment in a direct 
settlement of the claim presented by the 
responsible disbursing officer under au- 
thority of the private act and of section 4, 
act June 14, 1878, 20 Stat. 130, and of sec- 
tion 2, act July 7, 1884, 23 Stat. 254, 

A-21852, (S) Interest—Judgments Court 
of Claims. Interest on judgments of the 
Court of Claims, where not included as a 
part of the judgment itself, is controlled 
by the provisions of the act of September 
30, 1890, 26 Stat. 537, and is accordingly 
allowable only on such judgments of said 
court as “have been appealed by the United 
States and affirmed by the Supreme Court” 
ane. when appropriations therefor have been 
made, ‘ 

A-25049. (8S) Travel via Europe—Navy 
officer—Mileage. Where an officer of the 
Navy is detached from duty on the Asiatic 
station, directed to proceed by commercial 
vessel (no Government transportation being 
available) to San Francisco and by rail to 
New York, for duty on the receiving ship 
there, is granted two months’ leave en route 
and authorized to travel by way of Europe 
and orders are issued over two Saetiee 
before the date of his probable arrival in 
New York detaching him “for duty on the 
receiving ship” and assigning him to duty 
at Washington, D. C., he is entitled to mile- 
age only from San Francisco to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A-26787. Contracts—Advance payments— 
Navy Department. Where a contract pro-! 
vides for f. o. b. delivery and installation, ! 
and the delivery has been made but the 
installation has not been effected through 
necessary delays on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, the contractor may be paid a part 


a ee 8 ST 


of the contract price pending the installa-| withstanding there is no mention made in! Quantico, 


tion, The sum withheld should be suffi- | 


& 
y 


: nonsubsistence 


Naval Reserve, 1930”; Appropriations. 

S. 879. Mr. Capper. To amend section 8 
of the act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1913, as amended; Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 875. Mr. Deneen, Authorizing C. N. 
Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John 
Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, le- 
gal representatives, and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain and operate a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near 
Savanna, Ill.; Commerce. 

S. 887. Mr. Reed. Providing for the ex- 
amination and surveys of the Beaver River, 
Pa.; the Shenango River, Pa.; and the 
Mahoning River, Pa., and Ohio; Com- 
merce. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and: Veterans’ Relief 
H. R. 2155. Mr. Dallinger, Mass. Grant- 
ing pensions to certain disabled children 
of veterans of the Civil War and the war 
with Spain; Invalid Pensions. 


Title 39—The Postal Service 


H. R. 2157. Mr. Hale, N. H. To amend 
the act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920”; Post Office and Post Roads. 


Title 40— Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. 833. Mr. MeKellar. For the purchase 
of a post office site and the erection 
thereon of a suitable public building at 
Brownsville, Tenn.; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

H. R. 2161, Mr. Luce, Mass. To convey 
to the city of Waltham, Mass., certain 
Government lands for street purposes; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Title 42—tThe Public Health 


S. 878. Mr. Capper. To provide that the 
United States shall cooperate with the 
States in promoting the health of the rural 
population of the United States, and for 
other purposes; Agriculture and Forestry. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. 794. Mr. McKellar. Authorizing the 
acquisition of land and suitably marking 


the site of the battle of Franklin, Ten- | 


nessee; Military Affairs. 

S. 846. Mr. Vandenberg. To authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to convey to 
the State of Michigan for park purposes 
the Cheboygan Lighthouse 
Michigan; Commerce. 

S. 870. Mr. Wheeler. 
contests of certain oil and gas permits; 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

S. 871. Mr. Wheeler. Authorizing the 
construction of a dam to impound water 
for the irrigation of public lands for the 
regulation of the flow and control of the 
floods of the Flathead River, Clark Fork, 
and the Columbia River, and for the im- 
provement of navigation thereon; Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 


Title 49—Transportation 

S. 811. Mr. McKellar. Prohibiting the 
Public Utilties Commission of the District 
of Columbia from fixing rates of fare for 
the street railway companies in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia at ratés in excess of those | 
District of | 


stipulated 
Columbia. 


in their charters; 


cient to protect all the interests of the 
Government in the matter. 
A-15082. Surety Bond—Subsistence and 


expenses—Department of 
Agriculture. Under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1902, 32 Stat. 303, providing 
in specific terms that advances of funds 
thereunder shall be made only to such per- 
sons “as shall have given bonds in such 
sums as the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
direct,” there is no authority to dispense 
with such bond and accept instead a pledge 
of the employe’s retirement deductions as 
is the case in connection with advances un- 
der the subsistence expense act of 1926, as 
to which a pledge of retirement deductions 
for such advances may be accepted in lieu 
of a bond under paragraph 8, Treasury 
Circular No. 369, revised February 1, 1929, 


and in such cases under the Department | 


of Agriculture involving advances under 
the act of June 3, 1902, and also under the 
subsistence expense act of 1926, the pro- 
cedure heretofore adopted of requiring a 
bond and the using of application forms for 
the combined advances, as outlined in 6 
Comp. Gen. 392, should continue. 


A-26713. (S) Rental allowance—Termi- 
nation of assignment of quarters. Where 
an officer of the Army reports to a station 
for temporary duty and upon his request 
is assigned public quarters there for use 
of himself and dependents, such occupancy 
of quarters constitutes that place his “per- 
manent station” as defined in the Executive 
Order of August 13, 1924, issued pursuant 
to the act of May 31, 1924, 43 Stat. 250, 
and the termination of such assignment is 
governed by the regulations applicable 
where an officer is in fact occupying quar- 
ters at a permanent station. 

A-26774. Vehicles—Passenger carrying— 
Government Printing Office.. The provision 
in the appropriation: for the Government 
Printing Office for the purchase, exchange, 
operation, repair and maintenance of pas- 
senger carrying vehicles for official use of 
officers of the Government Printing Office 
“when in writing ordered by the Public 
Printer” is not applicable merely to the 
use of such vehicles after they have been 
purchased but prohibits the purchase of 
automobiles without’ the written order of 
the Public Printer, 

A-25233. (S) Printing and Binding— 
Tabulating cards. Under the act of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1929, 45 stat. 1400, all printing 
and binding and blank book work, including 
tabulating cards, required by executive de- 
partments and establishments in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia must be procured from 
or through the Public Printer irrespective 
of whether such work can be done at the 
Printing Office or must be obtained by con- 
tract from commercial manufacturers ‘or 
concerns, 

A-26031. (S) Contracts—Transportation 
of Mails—Merchant Marine Act, 1928. Un- 
der section 409(d) of the merchant marine 
act of May 22, 1928, 45 stat. 695, providing 
that the Postmaster General shall deter- 
mine the number of nautical miles by the 
shortest practicable route between the 
ports involved for payments under contract 
made under said act, a determination in the 
advertisements and in the contract that the 
route as followed by the vessel from port 
to port will be taken as the mileage basis 
for the computing of the nautical mileage 
and the computation of payment thereunder 
must be accepted as a determination of the 
mileage by the shortest practicable route 
between the ports involved even though 
the mileage involved is in excess of that 
of the direct route from point of departure 
to the furthest port of call in the foreign 
country, including the other ports of call, 

A-26646. (8S) Compensation—Double— 
Post Office Employes. Payments made by 
postmaster to a mail messenger while hold- 
ing another position in excess of $300 in 
any one year, in violation of the act of 
June 8, 1924, 43 stat. 356, were also in 


viplation of section 3850, revised statutes, | 


mentioned in the relief act of March 1, 
1929, 45 stat. 1441, and may be refunded 
to the postmaster under the conditions pre- 
scribed by section 2 of said relief act, not- 


the relief act of the act of June 3, 1924, 


Reservation, 


To provide for | 








Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
M all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Rural Schools Are Improved by Consolidation 
Made Possible by Provision of Better Roads 


Topic 41—Public Roads. 


Twenty-fourth Article—Rural Schools and Improved Highways. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Roads. 


By Katherine M. Cook, 


Chief, Division of Rural Education, Bureau of 
Education. 


MERICANS are said to be ardent advocates of 

the “bigger and better” and to consider the 

desirability of these qualities of general if not 

universal application. The size of our munici- 
pal parking systems, the size and height of our sky- 
scrapers, the amount of money invested in industry, 
or the volume of its output—all are typical American 
measures of progress. 


Bigger and better rural schoolhouses replacing the 
little old red schoolhouse of traditional reverence are 
of growing importance as measures of educational 
progress in modern rural communities. More and more 
miles of better and better highways have preceded, 
paralleled, and followed the building of such school- 
houses in thousands of rural communities during the 
past decade. 


Ohio offers one example. In the past 10 years 
4,000 consolidated schools have been built there, an 
average of one a day during the decade, replacing 
thousands of schools of the one- and two-teacher va- 
riety. In 1927 Ohio led the States in local disburse- 
ments and was among the first 14 in State disburse- 
ments for improved roadways. There are in round 
numbers 44,000 miles of hard-surfaced roads within her 
borders. 

* ™ eS 
T° what extent the same territory is affected in the 
road and school situations in Ohio and other States 
is a question concerning which facts are not at hand. 
If experience is any criterion for judgment, it may be 
assumed that the two programs (improved roads and 
improved schools) are closely related. 


A number of States which are outstanding in respect 
to progress in consolidation are equally outstanding in 
respect to recent progress in road building, with pro- 
grams apparently parelleling each other in time as well 
as territory involved. North Carolina is an excellent 
example. 


The country is spending about $200,000,000 a year in 
improving its public highways. Last year it spent $40,- 
000,0000 transporting children to school—probably most 
of them over improved highways. For approximately 
four to five million children enrolled in the elementary 
and secondary grades of our 17,000 consolidated schools, 
this expenditure represents an investment in ultimate 
values difficult to estimate educationally and is a “noble 
experiment” in offering wider social opportunities. 

* a * 


WHETHER good roads promote and precede con- 

solidation, or consolidation promotes and precedes 
good roads may be considered as in that interesting 
class of questions sometimes labeled as “académic.” In 
a progressive county in a southewestern State in which 
consolidated schools had all but completely replaced 
those of the one-teacher variety the county superin- 
tendent was invited by the Chamber of Commerce in 
the county seat to speak at the weekly luncheon of that 
body on “How Good Roads Have Helped Secure Con- 
solidated Schools in ————— County.” The superin- 
tendent replied that she would gladly accept the in- 
vitation to'speak if the topic were changed to read, 
“How Consolidated Schools Have Helped Secure Good 
Roads in County.” 


Another county superintendent, addressing an edu- 
cational meeting recently, was asked if the consolida- 
tion of schools which had reached practically 100 per 
cent in that county came as the result of improved 
roads. Her reply was, “No; we decide to consolidate 
the schools, select the site, proceed with our building, 
and in the meantime petition the county commissioners 


to improve the roads leading to the schools. In our 
case good roads follow as well as precede school con- 
solidation.” 


Barring for the moment the more or less exceptional 
cases, improved highways are as apt to be a result 
of school consolidation as is consolidation to be the re- 
sult of improved highways. Much of the same spirit 
necessary to promote the one promotes also the other. 

ad * » 


[THAT improved educational facilities through the 
centralization of schools for thousands of farm 
children wait on improved road conditions is a fact not 
to be overlooked. Isolated homes and communities 
where the quality of the soil, topography, and climate 
combine to eliminate the possibility of long-distance 
travel are still with us in large numbers and particularly 
prevalent in some of our States. 


But the significance of improved roads to the edu- 
cation of children in these situations is not confined to 
the extension of the consolidation movement. Dis- 
tance from school aggravated by necessity of walking 
over bad roads—muddy, undrained, often in deep snow 
or through inclement weather—has been found in 
several studies of the question to be the most significant 
cause of irregular school attendance of country children. 


Even if children must walk to the school—be it large 
or small—good roads condition educational opportuni- 


ties to a considerable degree. 
* oe * 


OOPERATION im school and road programs of im- 

provement is, of course, the satisfactory plan. 
Schools can and should be located not only centrally 
in relation to the children served, but centrally in re- 
lation to the system of improved highways. Acces- 
sibility is far from being in 1929 the question it was in 
1910 or even in 1920. 


With good roads and reasonably priced transporta- 
tion distance is almost annihilated. Ten miles to 
school over a good road in a modern transportation 
vehicle is a short trip. It may and often does in- 
volve less danger to health as well as less time than 
a walk of a mile in cold or wet weather over muddy 


or otherwise unimproved roads. 
* * * 


OOD roads and school consolidation are bringing 

education home to the farm—education for the 
parents as well as for the children. They are bringing 
opportunities for secondary education within easy ac- 
cess of country children where they can spend the night 
under the home roof and in the family circle. Good 
roads combined with the innate faith of every American 
parent in the efficiency of education as a means of mak- 
ing for his children a better world than the one he 
himself has lived in are changing the social order in 
farm communities. 


In the better organized and more progressive com- 
munities school centralization is proceeding on a larger 
scale than ever before. Whole counties are now being 
surveyed and schools located with a view to the best 
interests of all the children in the county. One or two 
high schools are now serving territory formerly served 
by 8 to 12. 

Larger enrollments mean better trained teachers, 
richer curriculém offerings, and enlarged social op- 
portunities. Good roads are helping to make all this 
possible. That the generation represented by the youth 
now in school—reared with an apprefiation of the 
relationship between highway improvement and educa- 
tion in its broadest sense—will continue the program 
on an increasingly larger scale seems a foregone con- 
clusion, 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of May 2, Timon Covert, Assistant Spe- 
cialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, will tell how educational progress in 
rural communities is affected by road condi- 
tions. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


| Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va., about May 15; 


, Jeffersonville, Ind.: 


Capt. Harrison Wood 





Navy Orders 


Capt. Rufus F. Zogbaum, Jr., det. Nav. 


to command U. §S, S. Wright. 

Lieut. Comdr. John H. Campman, det. 
U. S. S. Langley; to‘’command VB Sqd. 1B, 
Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Comdr, Robert W. Cary, det. Nav. 


Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to U. 8S. S. 


California. 

Lieut. Comdr. Arthur C. Davis, det. com- 
mand VB Sad. 2B (U. S. S. Saratoga), Air- 
craft Sqds., Battle Fit. about May 21; to 
aide on staff, Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Comdr. Marc ‘A. Mitscher, det. U. 
S. S. Saratoga; to U. S, S. Langley. 

Lieut. Thomas P. Jeter, det. VB Sqd. 2B 
(U. S. S. Saratoga), Aircraft Sqds., Battle 
Fit. about May 21; to aide and flag lieut. 
on staff, Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit. 


Lieut. Jarrard E. Jones, det. Nav. Sta.,! 
Bks., | 


Guantanamo Bay, 
Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lieut, Forrest P. Sherman, det. command 
VS Sad. 2B, Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit. about 
May 21; to aide and flag secy. on staff, Air- 
craft Sqds., Battle Fit. 


Cuba; to Rec. 


Lieut, Morton B. Sterling, det. Nay. Air| 


Sta., Anacostia, D. C.; to VP Sqd. 7B, Air- 
craft Sqds.; Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Carlos W. Wieber, det. VF Sqd. 1B 
(U. S. S, Saratoga), Aircraft Sqds., Battle 
Fit, about June 1; to Nav. Air Sta., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Lieut, (j. g.) Robert L. Adams, det. U. S. 
. Idaho about May 18; to U. S. S. Stod- 
ert, 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles H. Callaway, det. 
U. S. 8S. Wood about June 25; to U. S. S. 
Tennessee, 

Lieut, (j. g.) Edwin T. Layton, det. U. S. 
S. Chase about June 25; to U. S. S. West 
Virginia. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Lewis E. Coley, det. U. S. S. 
Melvin about June 17; to U. 8 S. Kanawha, 

Lieut (j. g.) Robert E. Sayre, det. U. S. 
S. Farragut about June 17; 
Procyon, 

Lieut. (j. g.) Cecil L. Smith, det. U. S, S. 
Arctic about June 14; to S. S, Corry, 

Lieut. (j. g.) Russell S, Smith, det. U. S. 
S. Virginia about June 25; to U.S. S. Chase. 

Lieut. (j. g.) James H. Willett, det, U. 
8. S. Kennedy about June 11; to U. S. S, 
Cuyama,. 

Lieut, (j. g.) Joseph E. M. Wood, det. U. 
S. S. Tennessee about June 25; to U. S. S, 
Wood, 

Lieut. (j. g.) David C, Zearbaugh (M. C.,), 
det. U. S, . Pennsylvania; to Marine Bks., 

a. 


to U. S. 8.! 


ito U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Lieut. Alvah B. Canham (S. C.), ors. 
| Feb. 12 modified; to Train Sqd. 1, Fit. Base 
| Foree. 

Lieut. Frank Humbeutel (S. C.), det. Bu. 


for temp. duty Navy Rifle Team. 

Lieut. Christian P. Schwartz (S. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Arkansas about June 1; to U.S. S. 
| Arkansas. 

Ch. Bosn, Ralph B. Wallace, det. U.S. S. 
Bridge; to Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. . 

Bosn. Alvin E. Bernson, det. 
Kewaydin; to command Subm. Chasers 185 
and 192, 

Mach. Sterling P. Womack, det, U. S. S. 
Pennsylvania about May 1; to Navy Yard, 
| Boston. 
| El. Edward S. Pelling, det. U. S. S. Mel- 

ville about May 1; to U. S. S. Altair, 
Ch. Rad. El. Edward J. Krueger, ors. Feb. 


Chollas Heights, San Diego. 

Ch, Pharm. John J. Lergenmiller, det. Bu. 
M. & S. about May 15; to Ist Brigade, U. 
S. Marines, Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Ch. Pay Clk, Norris D. Whitehill, det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C. 


Army Orders 


Col. Edwin P. Wolfe, Med. Corps, will re- 
| port to the president of the Army retiring 
board at Washington, D, C., for examina- 
tion. ' 

Capt. Oliver F. Porter, F. A., from Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, to Presidio, Monterey, Calif. 

Chap. Pierre H, Levesque, U. S. A., ret., 
to duty at Selfridge Field, Mich. 

Second Lieut. Edward Valentine Pettis, 
Air Corps Res., to duty at Crissy Field, 
Presidio, San Francisco, Calif. 

Staff Sgt, Richard ,C. Ellis, Air Corps, 
will be placed upon the retired list at Fitz- 
simons General Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

Lieut, Col. Robert J. Foster, Veterinary 
Corps, orders of April 2 amended. 





: 'S. & A. about April 25; to Naval Academy | 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about April 18; | 


U. S. S.! 


12 modified; to Off. in Chg., Nav. Rad. Sta.,| 





Talcott, Second Lieuts. Frank Gain, Sewell 
Edward Watson. 

Maj. Leopoldo Mercader, Inf., from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to San Juan, Porto 
Rico. 

Capt. Levie W. Foy, Inf., from Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, to Manila, P. I. 

Capt. Elbridge Colby, Inf., from Fort 
Hunt, Va., to Manila, P. I. 


Each of the following named Infantry 


| officers, from Fort Benning, Ga., to Manila, 


P. I: Capts. William A. Collier, Lincoln 
F. Daniels and: Robert L. Hostetler, First 
Lieut. Robert B, McClure, Second Lieut. 
William W. Cornog. 

Second Lieut. William -J. Glasgow, jr., 
Inf., from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to 
Manila, P. I. 

Each of the following named officers, 
from Fort George G. Meade, Md., to Manila, 
P, I., Capts. Leslie W. Brown and Orlen 


| N, Thompson. 


Second Lieut. Ernest A. Suttles, Inf., 
ay Fort George G, Meade, Md., to Manila, 


First Lieut. David L. Hardee, Inf., from 
Fort Benning, Ga., to Manila, P. I, 

Each of the following named Infantry 
officers, from Fort Benning, Ga., to Manila, 
P. I.: Capts, John H. Knuebel, Thomas E. 
Roderick and Theodore F. Wessels, Second 
Lieuts, Rupert D. Graves and Sarratt T. 
Hames. 

Each of the following named Infantry 
ofticers, from Fort Monmouth, N. J., to 
Panama: Second Lieuts. Haskell H. Cleaves 
and James R. Davidson. 

First Lieut. Rafael L. Salzman, Inf., 
from Fort George G, Meade, Md., to Pan- 
ama, 

Each of the following named Infantry 
officers, from Fort Benning, Ga., to Pan- 
ama: Capts. Malcom E, Craig, Walter E. 
Elliott and Walter A. Pashley. 

Each of the following named Infantry 
officers, from the station indicated after 
their names, to Panama: Capts. John H. 
Elson, Plattsburg Barracks, N, Y.: Edwin 
H. Johnson, Fort Eustis, Va.: Marvin W. 
Marsh, Fort George G, Meade, Md.; Andrew 


Capt. William A, Hedden, Inf., from North| J. Nichols, Fort Benning, Ga.; Charles W. 


‘Georgia Agricultural College, 
Ga., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Dahlonega, | Seifert, Fort George G, Meade, Md.; Jacob 


H. Lawrence, Fort Snelling, Minn.; Rogers 


Maj. Thomas Lee Hefferman and Col. Au-| M. Wilson, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.; Alfred T. 
| gustus Roscoe Brindley, Judge Advocate; Wright, Fort Slocum, N. Y.; First Lieuts. 
General’s Dept, Res., to duty at Washing-| Clarence T. Davis, ‘Fort Benning, Ga.; 


ton, D. C. 

Maj. Clarence Alden Whitney, Cav, Res., 
to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Frank L,. Purden, Inf., from San 
Juan, Porto Rico, to Fort Howard, Md. 

Capt. Francis A. Woolfley, Inf., 
San Juan, Porto Rico, to Lafayette, La. 


Each of the following named officers of | Pheris, 


from . officers, 


Lawrence A, Dietz, Fort Benning, Ga.; Sec- 
ond Lieuts, John G, Hill, Plattsburg Bar- 
racks, N. Y.; George G. Martin, Fort 
Eustis, Va. 

Each of the following named Infantry 
from Fort Monmouth, N. J., to 
P. I: Second Lieuts. William E. 
jr.. Benjamin E, Thurston and 


Manila, 


Lieut. William M. Christie (S. C.), det.| the Q. M. C. Res. is ordered to duty at| David L. Van Syckle. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


| Colvin, Stephen Sheldon. 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card nu 


American pharmaceutical association, The 
pharmaceutical recipe book. Ist ed. (R. 
B. 1.) By authority of the American 
pharmaceutical association, prepared by 
the committees on recipe book and on 
unofficial formulas of the American phar- 
maceutical association. 454 p.  Balti- 
more, The American pharmaceutical asso., 
1929. 29-7767 | 

Broadhurst, Jean. ... Home and commun- 
ity hygiene; a text-book of personal and 
public health, by Jean Broadhurst. 118 
illustrations. 4th ed., rev. & enl. (Lip- 
pincott’s home manuals, ed. by B. R. 
Andrews.) 469 p., illus. Philadelphia and | 
London, J. B. Lippincott co., 1929. | 

29-7773 

Selected papers on wave 

and Leen Brillouin, 

Winifred M. 

London, Blackie & son, 
1928. 29-7755 

Coal age. Tested operating ideas; a collec- 
tion of 86 coal-mining suggestions and 
59 electrical and maintenance kinks, all 
of proved value in saving time, money 
and effort in mine, shop and office. 158 
p., illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill publishing 
co., 1929. 29-7758 

Human behavior; 
a first book in psychology for teachers, 
by ... and William C. Bagley. 2d ed., 
rev. by the junior author, with the co- 
operation of Marion E. MacDonald, 334; 
p., illus. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 

29-7748 
. . Confederate leaders and other citizens 
request the House of delegates of Vir- 
ginia to repeal the resolution of respect 
to Abraham Lincoln, the barbarian. 16 
p. n. p., 1928 29-7819 

Curtis, Claude Davis. Three quarters of a 
century at Martha Washington college. 
223 p., Bristol, Tenn,-Va., The King print- | 
ing co., 1928. 29-7746 | 

Eaglin, Jesse. Columbus on trial, the fa- | 
mous 25 counts; something about the dis- 
covery of America that very few people 
know today. 44 p. Kansas City, Mo., 
1929. 29-7816 

Ely, Warren Smedley. “Indian character 
and habits in Pennsylvania,” an address 
before the Society of colonial wars in the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania, June 2, 
1928, at Eddington, Pa. by... (Society 
of colonial wars in the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. [Publications.| vol. iii, 
no. vi.) 8 p. Phil., Printed by order of 
the Society, 1928. 29-7818 

God in the modern world; a symposium, by 
Dr. A, A. David, G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, 
R. Ellis Roberts and others. 290 p. N. 
Y., E. P, Dutton & co., 1929. 29-7827 

Gordon, Bertha Frances. Prove it your- 
self; a book of easy experiments in ele- 
mentary science, by ... with 88 illustra- 
tions. 255 p., illus. Dansville, N. Y., F. 
A. Owen publishing co., 1928. 29-7752 

Hallock, John Wilson. Production planning, 
its engineering elements. 172 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Ronald press co., 1929. 29-7756 

Hamilton, Louis. Canada. (Orbis ter- 
rarum.) 288 pl. on 144 leaves. London, 
“The Studio” limited, 1925. 29-7817 

Heffernan, James William. New York Fire 
department examination questions. Pro- 
motion examination questions asked by 
New York city Civil service commission. 
Answered by Deputy Chief of depart- 
ment. 2 v., illus. N. Y., Duffield & co., 
1929. 29-7760 

Hodge, Lamont Foster. ... A manual to 
accompany Elementary English, by . . .| 
and Arthur Lee. 6 v. N. Y., Charles E. | 
Merrill co., 1929. 29-7747 

Huddleston, Josephine. Secrets of charm, | 
by ... with a foreword by Florenz Zieg- | 
feld. 297 p., illus. N. Y., G. P. Put-} 
nam’s sons, 1929. 29-7775 | 

Lakeside press, Chicago. A rod for the} 
back of the binder; some considerations | 
of book binding with reference to the! 
ideals of the Lakeside press. 31 p., illus. 
Chicago, R. R. Donnelley & sons co., 
1929. 29-7822 

McClanahan, Harry Monroe, Pediatrics for 
the general practitioner. 230 illustra- 
tions. 606 p., illus. Phil., J. B. Lippin- 
cott co., 1929. 29-7766 

MoehIman, Arthur Bernard. . Public 
school plant program; a discussion of the 
general principles underlying the organ- 
ization and administration of the school 
plant program in public education to-' 
gether with a practical technique, by . . . 
with an introduction by Jesse H. Newlon. 
(Public school administration series. 
School plant, vol. i.) 405 p. N. Y., Rand, 
MeNally & co., 1929. 29-7749 ! 

Moyer, James Ambrose. Radio receiving | 
tubes, including applications for distant | 
control of industrial processes and pre- 
cision measurements, by ., . and John F. 
Wostrel. ist ed. 297 p., illus. . Y,., 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1929. 29-7757 | 

National conference on educational method. 
Scientific method in supervision; the sec- 
ond yearbook of the National conference 
of supervisors and directors of instruc- 
tion, compiled by a committee of the con- 
ference, L. J. Brueckner, chairman, O. G. 
Brim, W. H. Burton and others, edited 
by James Fleming Hosic. 307 p. N. Y., 
Bureau of publications, Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1929. 29-7750 


Broglie, Louis de. 
mechanics, by .. . 
authorized translation by 
Deans. 151 p. 


Blyton, Enid. Silver and gold, by ., . pic- 
tures by Ethel Everett. 128 p., illus. 
N. Y., T. Nelson & sons, 1928. 29-7889 

Canada, Dept. of health. ... Regulations 
under the Food and drugs act made by 
Order in Council February 6, 1928. De- 
partment of health, Canada. 100 p. 
Ottawa, F. A. Acland, printer, 1928. 

29-1302 

Canada. Dept. of labour. 
on co-operative associations in Canada. 
lv. Ottawa, 1928. 29-1299 

Chatham, Eng. School of military engineer- 
ing. Notes on heat and 
21 p., illus. 
School of military engineering, 1928. 

29-1079 

Coleman, J. F., engineering company, New 
Orleans. A survey of the New Orleans 
industrial zone, presenting a compilation 
of facts concerning the South’s greatest 
city and the advantages it offers for 
manufacturing and distribution, prepared 
by J. F. Coleman engineering company for 
the National advertising committee, New 
Orleans association of commerce. 44 p. 
New Orleans, La., Printed by Searcy & 
Pfaff, Itd., 1929. 29-8060 

Coleman, McAlister. Pioneers of freedom, 


Annual report! 


steam engines. | 
Chatham, Printed at the} 


mber is at end of last line. 


by ... with an introduction by Norman 
Thomas. 222 p. N. Y., The Vanguar 
press, 1929. 29-804 
Conklin, Emma Burke. A brief history of 
Logan County, Colorado, with reminis- 
censes by pioneers, compiled and ar- 
ranged for Elbridge Gerry chapter, 
Daughters of the American revolution, 
by ... assisted by members of the chap- 
ter. 354 p. Sterling, Col., Elbridge 
Gerry chapter, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican revolution, 1928. 29-8045 


Cram and Ferguson, architects. The work 
of Cram and Ferguson, architects, includ- 
ing work by Cram, Goodhue, and Fer- 
guson; with an introduction by Charles 
D. Maginnis. 343 plates on 176 leaves. 
N. Y., The Pencil points press, 1929. 

29-8041 


Duff, Arthur Melville. Forty-eight hours 
a week wage calculator, shows amount 
for every quarter hour from one-quarter 
hour to a full week of forty-eight hours 
and up to seventy hours; calculated for 
each half dollar of wages from $5.00 to 
$50.00 per week, and every dollar to 
$78.00 per week. 102 p. Boston, Mass., 
A. M. Duff, 1928. 29-8062 


Ervin, Spencer. The law of building and 
use restrictions in Pennsylvania. 362 p. 
N. Y., Clark Boardman co., 1928, 29-7942 

Goldman, Frederick Herbert. The activity 
coefficients of lanthanum and thallous 
iodates in aqueous salt solutions. By... 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1928.) 27 p. New York city, 1928. 

29-7939 

Gray, Cora Emeline. ... Tuberculosis more 
tality in the original death-registration 
states; a statistical study of the death- 
rates from 1900 to 1924 and of the in- 
fluence of certain factors upon them. p. 
687-719. New York, 1928, 29-793 

Gt. Brit. Home dept. ... Notes on im- 
prisonment, detention in borstal institu- 
tions, penal servitude, preventative de- 
tention, etc. 20 p. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1928. 29-1288 

Grundy, Cecil Reginald. English art in the 
xviii century. 82 p. London, The Studio, 
1928. s 29-8043 

Hare, Kenneth. London in bygone days. 
257 p. N. Y., Payson & Clarke, 1928. 

29-7949 

Harrison, George Bagshawe. An Eliza- 
bethan journal; being a record of those 

_ things most talked about during the 
years 1591-1594. 452 p. N. Y., Cosmopoli- 
tan book corporation, 1929. 29-7946 

Heras, Antonio. De la vida norteamericana; 
impresjones frivolas, by ... with intro- 
duction and vocabulary by William F, 
Rice. 206 p. N. Y., C. Seribnér’s sons, 
1929. 29-8046 

Hollis, Christopher. Wr. Johnson, 266 p. 
N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1929. 29-8021 

The Inquiry, New York. Business and 
ideals; a syllabus of discussion outlines 
for groups of business employes. 91 p. 
N. Y., The Inquiry, 1929, 29-8059 

Irving, Washington. The sketch book, 
by ... with an introduction by Talcott 
Williamson. (The modern readers’ series.) 
463 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 

28-26746 

Jakeman, C. ..,. The strength of hexagon 
nuts of less than standard size for 
bright steel bolts, by (National 
physical laboratory.) (Gt. Brit. Engineer- 
ing research board. Engineering research 
special report no. 7.) 27 p., illus. London, 
H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 29-1078 

Keigwin, Charles Albert. Cases on torts, 
with summaries of doctrine upon several 
heads of that subject. 3d ed. 739 p. 
Rochester, N. Y., The Lawyers co-opera- 
tive publishing co., 1929. 29-7944 

King, Willford Isbell. Economics in rhyme, 
51 p. Boston, R. G. Badger, 1928. 

29-7950 

Larmour, Ralph Kenneth. ... A compara- 
tive study of the glutelins of the cereal 
grains, by ... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1927. From Journal 
of agricultural research, Washington, D. 
C., v. 35, no, 12, Dec. 5, 1927.) p. 1091- 
1120. Washington, D. C., 1928. 29-7938 

League of nations. . Documents con- 
cerning the dispute between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. Supplement to document C. 
619. M. 195. 1928. vii. (C. 16. M. 13, 
1929. vii.) 4 p. Geneva, Imp. Kundig, 
1929. 29-8048 

Lutkenhaus, Mrs. Anna May (Irwin), ed. 
New plays for school children, edited 

y . with an introduction by Mar- 

206 p. N. Y., The Century 

29-8024 


garet Knox. 
co., 1929. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of the United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Digest of Legislation for Education of 
Crippled Children—Bulletin, 1929, No. 5. 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. Price, 5 cents. E29-117 

| Causes of Absence for Men and for Women 
in Four Cotton Mills—Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau, No. 69. Women’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor. Price, 5 
cents, L29-62 

| Report III of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board to the President of the United 
States, February 25, 1929. Department of 
the Interior. Price, 30 cents. 29-26422 

International Ice Observation and Ice Pa- 

| trol Service in the North Atlantic Ocean, 

Season of 1928—Bulletin No. 17. United 

| States Coast Guard, Treasury Depart- 

| ment. 

| Educational Directory: 1929—Bureau of 

| Education Bulletin (1929) No. 1. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Price, 30 cents. 

E13-213 

;Cireular of General Information Regarding 

; Crater Lake National Park, Oregon. Na- 

| tional Park Service, Department of the 

| Interior. Price, 10 cents. (21-26512) 
Historical Summary of Gold, Silver, Cop- 

; per, Lead and Zine Produced in Califor- 

nia, 1848 to 1926. Bureau of Mines, De- 

partment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

} 29-26412 
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Recent Progress 
Is Reviewed in 


Industrial Field 


Invention of Basic Produc- 
tion Lacking, Says ' Re- 
port on Economic 
Changes. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
nas been solved, and “we have passed 
from a ‘seller’s market’ to a ‘buyer's 
market.’ ” 

Improved transportation and communi- 
cation have speeded up the whole indus- 
triale mechanism. | 

The rapid growth of power has made 
industry more mobile. 

As compared with 1914 there has been 
a striking increase in the investment in 
machinery and in the amount of mechani- 
cal power per worker. 

“By far the most interesting and im- 
portant development is the rise of new 
industries and new callings,” Mr. Kim- 
ball’s report continues. “Some of these 
are built upon and are extensions of old 
trades and callings; others have devel- 
oped many adaptations of these old trades | 
into what are practically new callings. 
Rayon and electrical manufactures are 
examples of these changes.” 


New Fields Being Found. 

While new industries are finding a 
large field, he points out, they are not 
displacing old products completely, the 
latter holding a part of their field. There 
are indications in many cases of the co- 
ordination of new and older products and 


of new and older methods. Also the older | |} 
products are being extended into new 


fields. 


The development of semiautomatic ma- 
chinery has brought a change in the skill 


required of workers, and permits indus- | 


try to use labor with a lower degree of 
skill, which may be trained with less ef- 
fort and in shorter time. This 
brought problems of readjustment for 


the skilled workers displayed by machin- | 
ery, although the proportion of “tech- | 


nological unemployment,” Mr. Kimball 
indicates, seems not to have increased 
since 1900. 


Mr. Kimball indicates that one impor- | 


that improvement yet to be made is in 
a more efficient use of present facilities 


and a more economical use of materials. | 


The average efficiency of our industrial 


plants offers much room for attention | 


“despite the spectacular performance of 
a few.” This is a challenge to manage- 
ment. 


Element of Speed Held 
To Avoid Infringement 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


intimation that the lapse of time between | 


the removal of the shell from the bath 


and the introduction of the babbit metal | 


and the introduction of the babbitt metal 
is of any importance whatever, or in| 
any way differs in time from any other 
step. 
Speed Is Not Specified. 
It seems not possible for appellant to | 


claim, or for the court to hold, that the | 


element of speed in question is covered 
by the patent. 


If it should be conceded that the speed 
element is covered by the patent, there 
is the question of infringement. 

Olsen testified for plaintiff: 

“It is absolutely necessary to consume 
the least time possible in the interval of 
time between the taking of the bushing 
out of the tin bath and placing it in 
the machine and casting the metal into 
it; * * * because in the time that is lost 
there accumulates a film of oxide over 
the tin which makes it impossible for 
the molten babbitt to make a perfect | 
union between the liner and the bronze.” 

He said the maximum time allowed | 
should not exceed three seconds from 
the time the tinned bronze shell was | 
lifted out of the tin bath, placed into 
the machine, and the babbitt poured into 
it. He also fixed the time within which 
dangerous oxidation occurs as the fourth, | 
fifth or sixth second. The evidence 
shows a lapse of 25 seconds between the 
removal from the solder bath and the 
introduction of the babbitt metal in de- 
fendant’s practice. The steps detailed | 
on cross-examination indicate that prob- 
ably that much time was consumed. That 
would be 15 to 18 seconds after dan- 
gerous oxidation would occur, and 22 
seconds after the maximum time fixed 
by Olsen. Obviously, plaintiff could | 
have no protection against a practice 
that occupied a time far beyond the time 
of dangerous oxidation. Such a practice 
could not have infringed. 

There was evidence concerning a use 
by the International Harvester Company 
by witnesses that appeared before the! 
District Court, and from which the Dis- | 
trict Court, was convinced that a prior 
use had been established. We see no 
reason, from an examination of the evi- 
dence, to disagree with the conclusion 
of the District Court thereon. 

The decree of the District Court should | 
be, and is, affirmed. 

April 8, 1929. 


Boundary Convention | 
With Canada Praised 


Mr. Mills Says Treaty Is Basis 
Of Amicable Relations. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

marks also the beginning of that firm 
and lasting friendship which exists to- | 
day between Canada and the United 
States—a friendship which, I am con- 
vinced,. will grow stronger with the 
years because it is grounded on mutual | 
respect and a determination always to} 
work together in solving the problems 
that confront us. 

The Webster-Ashburton Treaty is the 
cornerstone on which that friendship 
rests. It settled one of those difficult 
questions involving boundary lines and} 
disputed rights, which might so easily 
have poisoned our relations in the be-| 
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Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 


Taxation Shipping 
Board of Tax Appeals rules that} Coast and Geodetic Survey issues a 


expectation of long a ~ a pet i bulletin on international ice observation 
comes presumption of statute that gifts : ce % 
to a and trust established were in| Soe doe petrel service in the North At 
anticipation of death; six members file | "@M"¢ “icean. 
dissenting opinions. (Wanamaker 
Estate v. Com’r.) 


| 
| Accounting 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 


Page 5, Col. 1| Seymour Lowman, says possibility of 
Appellate Court rules that agreement | congestion exists in rapid growth of | 


of partners to falsify income tax re-|pysiness at the port of New York: 
turns constitutes crime of conspiracy, Page 1, Col. 4 


oe. Cs ," charge. (M. Shipping Board holds hearing on al- 
ee Page 8, Col. 1 | location of five cargo ships of American 
Sacinionia Of the Board of Tax & _ | Merchant Lines to new operators. .. .. 
— 0 e Board p Page 3, Col. i 
i Page 5} 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax } 
Decisions on Page 5. 


Communication 


Motion Pictures 
Market for synchronized sound films | processes with expansion and efficiency 
obstructed in Europe by lack of exhi-! are noted in the development of indus- 
bition facilities, and silent showing will | try in the past seven years, in a review 
work to advantage of foreign produc- jot old and new industries submitted by 
ers, says Department of Commerce. ! 
Page 1, Col. 2 ; Changes. 

Customs Court awards lower duties | 
on small motion-picture projectors, and ; 
linseed or flaxseed. : 


Executive 
Management 


Business Conditions 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Department of Commerce finds ad- 
vances to customers by London banks 
Page 4, Col. 1 | and decrease in unemployment show 

‘prema trade and industrial activity. 
Page 7, Col. 6 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
: : ” ,; Seymour Lowman, says possibility of 
flight to America is postponed, Post | congestion exists in rapid growth of 
Office Department announces. {business at the port of New York. 
Page 1, Col. 6| Page 1, Col. 4 


Establishment of air-mail line be- os ‘ 
tween New York and St. Louis is con- Decisions Affecting 
Business 


sidered by Post Office Department. 
Page 1, Col. 5 | Appellate Court rules that agreement 
|of partners to falsify income tax re- 
turns constitutes crime of conspiracy, 
and upholds conviction on charge. (M. 
| & D. Lisansky v. U. S 


S.) 


Postal Service 


Start of German dirigible “Graf Zep- 
pelin,” carrying mail, on transatlantic 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commission renews 
approximately 600 broadcasting _li- 
censes, revokes 4, and places 29 sta- 
tions on probation. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Distribution | 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on page 8, 


Labor 


| Secretary of State, in reply to ques- 


tion of vice president of American Fed- 
eration of Labor, says no change is con- 
templated in policy of United States 
with regard to recognition of present 
regime in Russia. 


Aviation 

Survey work on civil airways 
throughout the United States is ad- 
vancing, according to reports to the De- | 

partment of Commerce. 
Page 3, Col. 6 E 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh advo-| Representative Frear to introduce 
cates establishment of airport at Wash-!Tesolution in House proposing joint 
ington, D. C. ‘Congressional investigation of 
Page 19, Col. 
Start of German dirigible “Graf Zep- | 
pelin,” carrying mail, on transatlantic ; 
flight to America is postponed, Post | 
Office Department announces. | 
Page 1, Col. 
Establishment of air-mail line be- 
tween New York and St. Louis is con- ! 


ok al nee > s ° ' | 
sidered by Post Offee a yg 5 | issues a bulletin on the causes of ab- 


G laudlone t € civnl 'sence for men and for women in four 
_ Genoa develops as center of airplane cotton mills. 
lines in Italy. 


‘tion in domestic sugar industry. 


vances to customers by London banks 


Page 6, Col. 1} Page 9, Col. 7 
Exporting and Importing 
Imports of American tobacco by} 
Bremen showed increase in 1928, while : 
total imports of tobacco showed decline, 
according to Department of Commerce. | 
Page 4, Col. 4 two circuit courts. 
' Contracting Co. et al. v. Concrete Mix- 
ing & Contracting Co. and C. M. & C. 
Co. v. R. C. Storrie & Co.) 
Page 2, Col, 2 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 


Patents 


Supreme Court hears arguments in 
2ase involving validity and infringement 


Highways 
Rural Schools and Improved High- 
ways—aAn article by Katherine M. Cook, 
chief, division of rural education, Bu- 
reau of Education. | 
age 9|° . 7 2 : r 
‘ P geo | ing bearings with babbitt is not in- 
Railroads | fringed. (American Bearing Corp, v. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission | Milwaukee Die Coating Co.) a“ 
continues hearing of charges of viola- | Page 8, Col. 7 
tion of trust laws by Baltimore & Ohio . 
through stock ownership of Western Tariff 
Representative Frear to introduce 


Maryland Railroad. 
Page 1, Col. 1, resolution in House proposing joint 
March statistics of revenues and ex- {Congressional investigation of labor 
penses of Atlantic Coast Line, Cleve- | conditions and needs for tariff protec- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, | tion in domestic sugar industry. 
and Boston & Maine Railroads. | Page 1, Col. 6 
Page 8| Customs Court awards lower duties 
Commission |°" S™all motion-picture projectors, and 
authorizes intervention in complaint linseed or flaxseed. 
against Southern Railway alleging | 
violation of Clayton Anti-trust Law. { 
Page 6, Col, 3 
Schedules proposing to reduce rates 
on lumber in carloads, from Far West 
are suspended by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 


Interstate Commerce 


Page 4, Col, 1 
Trade Marks 


Refusal of registration of notation 
“Jiffy Jacks” as mark for clothing is 
, affirmed, Guiterman Bros. Inc. v. Sha- 
;piro & Rubin (First Assistant Com- 
e ; Page 6, Col. 7| missioner of Patents). 

Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway asks 
Inter a Commerce Commission to re- 
open sake cargo-coal-rate case. Fi 

Page 1, Col. 5| mance 

Interstate Commerce Commisison sus- | 
pends new rates on iron and steel ar- | 
ticles in midwest. = | Review of conditions in Third Fed- 

i Page 6, Col. 7|eral Reserve District shows increase in 

Rate decisions announced by the In-| borrowings from Reserve Bank of Phil- 

terstate Commerce Commission. adelphia. 
Page 6 


Page 8, Col. 4 


Banks and Banking 


Page 7, Col. 1 


such a state of international irritation; the two 
great | standing 


countries is one of the out- 


when Lord Ashburton on behalf of Can-| achievements of modern times. 
ada and Great Britain, and Daniel ‘Web-! It was a source of frequent comment on 
ster for the United States, determined! the occasion of Canada’s Diamond Jubi- 
to arrive at a solution which would be lee in i927; and in closing I can not do 
iar 0 oth nations’ and would ‘end better than to quote the words. which 
oncied ia tdade ae ae oo Secretary Mellon used in pointing out the 
of their success, no less than the meth-| *!8Mificance which that historic occasion 


ods which they employed in bringing it| had for the United States as well as for! 


about, is full of lessons for us today. 
Both negotiators were firm in their de-} 
termination to protect their country’s'an era of great national development on 
rights, At the same time they recog-| the part cf Canada, but also an unbroken 
nized the necessity always for proceed-| period of friendly relations between na- 
ing in a friendly spirit and for meeting; tions, no less than between indjviduals, 


our friends in Canada, 
“It marks,” said Mr. Mellon, “not only 


| the requirements of the other’s position.’ where nations neither envy nor hate their | 


In time they found that a settlement of | neighbors and are, willing to insist, as 
the disputed questions could be reached;| Canada and the United States have al- 
and so, I am confident, by the use of the} ways done, that the same rules of 
same methods we shall find it possible' decency and fair dealing should be ob- 
always to arrive at a fair and satisfac-| served between nations as between in- 
tory solution of any problems that may| dividuals. The result has been a feeling 


Lack of invention of basic productive | 


the Committee on Recent Economic | 
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7 | conditions and needs for tariff protec- 


Page 1, Col. 6! 
Department of Commerce finds ad- | 


Women’s Bureau, Labor Department, 


of patent for conveying concrete and D tion c 
appeal from contradictory decrees of|dress before National Committee on | 
(Powers-Kennedy 


| Circuit, finds patent on method of coat- 
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Department of Commerce finds atl 
vances to customers by London banks 
and decrease in unemploymént show 
increased trade and industrial activity. 

Page 7, Col. 6 | 

National Bank of Belgium reviews 
situation in capital market in Belgium 
tin 1928. 

Page 7, Col. 2 
. Corporation Finance 
| March statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Atlantic Coast Line, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
and Boston & Maine Railroads. 
Page 8 
Government Finance | 
| 


Daily statement of the United States 
| Treasury. 
Page 7! 
Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 


Page 9} 


| International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 
| Products 


|. Representative Frear to introduce 
| resolution in House proposing joint con- 


gressional investigation of labor condi- 
tions and needs for tariff protection in 
-domestic sugar industry. 

\ Page 1, Col. 6 
| Dr. C. A. Browne, assistant chief of 


the Bureau of Chemistry, Department | 
of Agriculture, will spend a year study- 
ing chemical problems of agriculture in 
:10 foreign countries. 

Page 4, Col. 4 


| Grain exchange at Portland, Oreg., 
.is designated by Secretary of Agricul- 


‘ture as contract market for wheat, au- 
| thorized to carry on purchase and sale 


jof wheat futures. 

Page 3, Col. 2 
Precautions to exclude foot-and- | 
{mouth disease from United States are} 
| explained by Department of Agricul- | 
| ture. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
of American tobacco by; 


Imports 
| Bremen showed increase in 1928, while 
|total imports of tobacco showed decline, 
according to Department of Commerce. 
| Page 4, Col. 4) 

Summary of spring agricultural con- 
ditions by Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
| nomics, 

Page 1, Col. 2. 

President asked to support additional ; 
appropriation for relief of farmers in 
flood-devastated areas of South. 

Page 2, Col. 3 | 


Conservation 


g | and decrease in unemployment show | 
| increased trade and industrial activity. 
| Page 7, Col. 6; 


Chief forester advocates coordination 
of forest protection and management 
with forest utilization by public and! 
private cooperation on large scale, in} 
‘address before National Committee on 
'Wood Utilization. 


Page 4, Col. 2! 
Forest Products { 


Chief forester advocates coordination | 
of forest protection and management | 
with forest utiiization by public and! 
private cooperation on large scale; ad- 





| Wood Utilization. 

Page 4, Col. 2 
Timber used to support roof of White 

|House for 112 years is exhibited at an- 

nual meeting of National Committee on | 

| Wood Utilization. 

Page 4, Col. 4/ 


| Machinery 
Spreme Court hears arguments in | 
, case involving validity and infringement 
;0f patent for conveying concrete and 
appeal from contradictory deerees of 
|two circuit courts. (Powers-Kennedy 
, Contracting Co. et al. vy. Concrete Mix- | 
|ing & Contracting Co. and C. M. & C.! 
Co. v. R. C. Storrie & Co.) 
Page 2, Col. 2| 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh | 
| Circuit, finds patent on method of coat- | 
| ing bearings with babbitt is not in- j 
| fringed. (American Bearing Corp. v. | 
| Milwaukee Die Coating Co.) 
Page 8, Col, 7 


Mines and Minerals 


| Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway asks 
Interstate Commerce Commission to re- | 


;open Lake cargo-coal-rate case. | 

Page 1, Col. 5 | 

Mines Bureau issues historical sum- 

mary of gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 

produced in Caiifornia, 1848 to 1926. | 

Page 9, Col. 7 | 

Bureau of Standards tests action of 
lubricants in mechanical devices. 


| Page 1, Col. 1 
| Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


A. R. Graustein, president of the In- 
| ternational Paper & Power Co., testi- 
fying before Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, stated his company holds stock 


\Cigar Manufacturer 


Will Revise Labels 


‘Stipulation Prevents Use of 
**Havana” in Designation. 


An individual engaged in the manu- 
ifacture of cigars signed a stipulation 
with the Federal Trade Commission, 


“Havana” or “Habana” to designate his 
products, and also to cease and desist 
{from use of those words either independ- 
ently or in connection with any other 
word or words as a label of a product 
not composed wholly of tobacco grown on 
\the Island of Cuba, according to a state- 
ment made public on April 30 by the 
| Commission, which follows in full text: 


Contained in Today’s Issue 


‘issues a bulletin on the causes of ab- 


ternational Paper & Power Co., testi- 


agreeing to discontinue use of the word | 


in a dozen newspapers, saying outlet| States increase from $781,707,000 in 

was desired for newsprint product; util-| 1913-14 to $2,744,000,000 in 1925-26, 

ities “propaganda” -intent denied. says report of Committee on Recent 
Page 1, Col. 7: Economic Changes. ‘ 

Full text of statement of A. R. Grau- Page 1, Col. 2 
stein, president of the International Pa-| Timber used to support roof vf White 
per & Power Company, in explanation} House for 112 years is exhibited at an- 
of purpose of purchase of stock by his| nual meeting of National Committee on 
company in the Boston Traveler and | Wood Utilization. - 
the Boston Herald. Page 4, Col. 4 

Page 6, Col. 5 


Rural School and Improved High- 
Rubber and ways—aAn article by Katherine M. Cook, 
Its Manufactures 


chief, division of rural education, Bu- 
jreau of Education. 

Department of Commerce says over- Page 9 
production of tires is feared in Great| Bureau of Education issues a bulletin 
Britain as result of establishment of a|on a digest of legislation for the edu- 
number of subsidiary factoriés by | cation of crippled children. 

American manuiacturers. Page 9, Col. 7 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Standardization and 
Simplified Practice | 
Trade conference planned by tight- 
barrel industry, according to division of | 
simplified practice of the Bureau of | 
Standards. 


cational Directory for 1929. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 
New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 
Page 9 
Bureau of Standards tests action of 
lubricants in mechanical devices. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Foreign Relations 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Textiles and Their 


Products 
Refusal of registration of notation 
“Jiffy Jacks” as mark for clothing 1s Secretary of State, in reply to ques- 
affirmed. Guiterman Bros. Inc. v. Sha- | tion of vice president of American Fed- 
siro & Rubin (First Assistant Com- | eration of Labor, says no change is con- 
missioner of Patents.) templated in policy of United States in 
Page 8, Col. 7 


regard to recognition of present re- 
Women’s Bureau, Labor Department, | gime in Russia. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
Mills says Ashburton-Webster treaty 
laid basis for present amicable rela- 
tions with Canada. 

Page 1, Col. 4 





sence for men and for women in four | 
cotton mills. 

} Page 9, Col. 7 
Purchasing 


Purchasing Practices General 


| 
Page 2, Col. 2 


Domestic Markets 
Grain exchange at Portland, Oreg., 
is designated by Secretary of Agricul- | 
ture as contract market for wheat, au- 
thorized to carry on purchase and sale 
of wheat futures. 
Page 3, Col. 2! 


Market data compiled for eastern 
Maine shows importance of Bangor as 
trading center, Department of Com- 
merce announces. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Foreign Markets 
Egypt asks its consuls for informa- 
tion on chambers of commerce in for- 
eign countries which show interest in! 
increasing trade with Egypt, with view 
to better distribution of purchases of 
Egyptian government among sources of 
supply. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Market for synchronized sound films 
obstructed in Europe by lack of exhi- 
bition facilities, and silent showing will 
work to advantage of foreign produc- , 
ers, says Department of Commerce. | 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Senate adopts without record vote a 
plan submitted by Senator Norris | 
which provides flexible debentures 
based on indicated production and de- 
signed to prevent overproducticn. 

Page 1, Col. 3 
Trade Practices 
A. R. Graustein, president of the In- 


Egypt asks its consuls for informa-| Two bills passed by Congress, an act 
tion on chambers of commerce in for-|to authorize disposal of marine biolog- 
eign countries which show interest in|jcal station at Key West, Fla., and an 
increasing trade with Egypt, with view | act providing appropriations for cer- 
to better distribution of purchases of |-tain expenditures incident to the first 
Egyptian government among sources of | session of the Seventy-first Congress, 
supply. ; signed by President Hoover. 
Page 4, Col. 7| Page 1, Col. 7 
« | Department of Justice is preparing 
Selling and report to submit to President Hoover 
et on a . en 
DeGroot, Unite tates Attorney for 
Marketing the Eastern District of New York. 
° Page 3, Col. 5 
Consumption . | Senator Ashurst, in resolution, asks 
Domestic consumption of water in that preference be given veterans in ap- 
America found to be larger than in| pointment of census employes selected 
Europe by National Bureau of Eco- | without regard to civil service. 
nomic Research. Page 2, Col. 3 
Interior Department issues a copy of 
Report III of the Federal Oil Conseva- 
tion Board to the President of the 
United States, February 25, 1929. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Status of Secretary of Treasury is 
considered in executive session by Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, but no 
action is taken. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Senate Committee votes favorable re- 
port on two nominations to Radio Com- 
‘mission and defers action on nomina- 
tion to Board of Mediation. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
National Park Service issues circular 
of general information regarding Cra- 
ter Lake National Park, Oreg. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Resolution introduced in House pro- 
poses that President call international 
|conference for revision of calendar. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
President asked to support additional 
appropriation for relief of farmers in 
flood-devastated areas of South. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 


Page 9 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3 
Bills and resolutions introduced in 
Congress. 





Page 9 
_ President Hoover sends five nomina- 
|tions to Senate for approval. 
i Page 2, Col. 5 
| Change in status of bills. 


fying before Federal Trade Commis- } 

sion, stated his company holds stock 

in a dozen newspapers, saying outlet | 

was desired for newsprint product; util- | 
ities “propaganda” intent denied. 

Page 1, Col. 7 | 

Full text of statement of A. R. Grau- 


t ! Health 
stein, president of the International Pa-|  pyplic Health Service survey shows 
per & Power Company, in explanation | 


Rcedses: pi ’ ‘1 that respiratory diseases are responsi- 
of purpose of purchase of stock by his’ pje for more than 41 per cent of claims 


company in the Boston Traveler and | foy sickness benefits among industrial 
Boston Herald, : workers, 


Page 6, Col. 5 | 
Manufacturer of cigars signs stipu- ! I : ° 
; : = mmigration 
lation _agreement with Federal Trade | Sccneuaan of immigration for period 
Commission to discontinue use of j f fiv aoe Ss , d in bill Pp a 
“Havana” in designating product. 4 oes hes . P Block, in DI IDtro- 
Page 10, Col, 4 | duced by Senator Black, 


A Page 10, Col. 6 
Service and ee 
Personnel 


Page 9 
Congress hour by hour. 
Page 3 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Recreation 
| “Touring Organization” formed in 
Greece to promote touring and encour- 


A age foreign tourists to visit country, 
Education 


according to Commerce Department. 
Expenditures for education in United Page 2, Col. 6 | 


or “Habana” is used to designate such;sist from use of the 
tobacco, these words shall be employed 
‘in connection with some other qualifying 
word or words which shall be displayed 
in type equally as conspicuous as that in 
which the word “Havana” or “Habana” 
| is printed so as to clearly indicate that 
such product is not made wholly of to- 
bacco grown on the Island of Cuba. 
This manufacturer caused cigars made 
by him to be packed in boxes on the ex- 
posed surface of which were printed in 
}conspicuous type the following legend: 
“Havana . Perfecto-Coronos, Cagarros, 
|Manufacturados ‘para E. L. Martinez,” 


product 
Martinez. 


Havana Cigars—Crowned. Cigars manu- , Black (Dem.), of Alabama. 
factured for E. L. Martinez.” On the | 

‘front and ends of the boxes appeared the! 
words “Havana Perfecto Coronas,” and | 
| and the bands of the cigars was printed |ment t 
| the word “Habana”; when in truth the | 
| product was not made wholly of tobacco | 
; grown in the Island of Cuba, and the in- 


of 1924 which 
Senate. 


of each volume. 


= 





Bureau of Education issues the Edu- | 








representation, 
“Para, E. L. Martinez,” or any other 


equivalent statement indicating that the 
is made for the said E. L.| 


Suspension of Immigration 
For Five Years Proposed 


Suspension of all immigration into the 
United States for a period of five years 
was proposed in a bill (S. 888) intro- 
which is translated as follows: “Perfect |duced in the Senate April 30 by Senator 


Senator Black asserted he would pro- 
pose this measure as a substitute amend- | gir travel between cities would not be 
any bill to repeal the national | lost by land transportation after the city 


origins clause of the Immigration Act is reached. 
should come before the | 


Annual Cumulative Index. 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER: 
copy 


Agreement Held 
To Be Conspiracy 
To Falsify Taxes 


Conviction on Charge Under 
Provisions of Revenue 
Laws Affirmed by Ap- 
pellate Court. 


PRICE 5 CENTS | 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
as to exclude any possibility of: their 
thinking that it would be proper to con- 
| vict defendants of the conspiracy charged 
| because they had been guilty of charging 
usuary. 

Defendants asked an instruction on th 

presumption of innocence and excepte& 
because it was not given as prayed, em- 
phasizing the failure of the judge to 
charge the following language of the 
| prayer, viz.: 
“The said presumption of innocence is 
in the nature of evidence created by the 
law in favor of the defendants, whereby 
their innocence is established until ‘suffi; 
cient evidenc» is introduced to overcome 
the proof which the law has created in 
| favor of the accused.” 


Portion of Charge Quoted. 


We think that this request was suffi- 
ciently covered in the following portion 
|of the charge: 


“Before coming to the more specific 
| parts of the case, it is my duty to remind 
you, although you are, no doubt, already 
thoroughly familiar with these princi- 
ples, of the principles that are funda- 
mental to every trial of whatever kind in 
jthis court sitting as criminal court, 
|principles which surround the trial and 
{continue through the trial. You have 
had to do with those principles be- 
fore and I will not, therefore, elaborate 
very fully upon them. 
that both of these defendants, each de- 
fendant before you, is presumed to be in- 
|nocent until proved guilty; second, that 
| the burden of that proof is upon the Gov- 
/ernment and that burden rests and con- 
|tinues throughout the trial, and, third, 
|that burden must be sustained in. your 
| minds beyond a reasonable doubt, that is, 
| you-must be satisfied on the evidence, you 
|must have a conviction to a moral cer- 
tainty, of the guilt of the accused, and of 
either of them, in order to find them, or 
\either of them, guilty.” : 
The judge must make plain that the 
presumption of innocence is to be con- 
sidered by the jury along with the evi- 
dence in the case and that it eontinues 
jaan the evidence satisfies the jury of 
| the guilt of the accused beyond a reason- 
|able doubt.’ Dodson v. U. S. (C. Ce A. 
| 4th) 23 Fed. (2d) 401. It is not:incum- 
bent upon him, however, to charge that 
| the presumption is in the nature of evi-+ 
dence or use any other set formula of 
| words. Such language frequently has a 
| tendency to mislead the jury. Holt v. 
U. S., 218 U. S. 245. Jurors are not 
versed in legal terminology; and it must 
be clear that the language of a judicial 
opinion is not always, or, indeed, gen- 
erally, appropriate for use in a charge. 


Other Exceptions Taken. 


There were many other exceptions. to 
the admission and rejection of testimony 
'and to the refusal to give requested 
prayers for instruction, all of which we 
have carefully considered and find to be 
without substantial merit. The prayers 
for instruction, in so far as they were 
correct, were substantially covered by 
| the charge, and we find nothing in any of 
| the exceptions to warrant a reversal of 
the conviction, ; 


The question in the case was a simple 
question of fact. If the-.loss relied upon 
was sustained and the items of income 
were not reported on that account, the 
defendants were not guilty. On the 
{other hand, if the loss was not 
sustained, the conclusion from the evi- 
dence is almost irresistable that the 
defendants conspired to defraud the Gov- 
ernment of the tax properly assessable 
against them by filing false returns. 
This question was fairly submitted to 
the jury, and they have answered it 
adversely to defendants. 


After a careful consideration of the 
record and the 110 assignments of error 
in the light of the briefs and argument, 
we find no error which can be said to 
have been prejudicial or to. have, affected 
the substantial rights of the parties” 
(USCA 391), and the judgment of the 
District Court is accordingly affirmed. 

Affirmed. 

April 9, 1929. 





Respiratory Diseases Lead 
L Among Industrial Workers 


[Continued from Page 2.} 

jrasthenia, the digestive diseases, bron- 
| chitis, influenza, and grippe among steel 
workers, The incidence rate of pneu- 
monia, however, was found to be con- 
siderably higher in steel than in the 
other industries represented, and a 





| 


'}| special study is in progress to determine 


{the causes of predisposition to pneu- 
|monia in this industry. 

The seasonal peaks of sickness inci- 
dence were determined largely by the 
frequency of respiratory diseases, and 
especially by influenza and grippe. The 
nonrespiratory diseases as a group also 
showed a tendency toward greater preva- 


the summer and autumn mopths, 


Col. Lindbergh Advocates 
Airport at Washington 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, transatlan- 
tic aviator, appeared before the Joint 
Congressional Airport Commission: on 
April 30 and advocated establishment of 


an airport in Washington that would 
be “a model for the world.” The port, 
|he said, should be located near the down- 
|town section so that the time saved by 





Colonel Lindbergh predicted that im- 
provements in aeronautical instruments 


4 


They are, first, . 


lence in winter and early spring than in y 


| 


He declared himself strongly in favor, will make it possible in the future for 
of the national origins clause and stated aviators to fly through fogs and to make 
that he would support it as the next best |lendings without being able to sée the 
thing it his own bill was lost. / landing fields, 


ginning and are usually such a fruitful| arise between us and our Canadian! of friendship and good will and a realiza- 

source of irritation and even enmity be-| friends, either now or in the future. | tion on both sides of the border that each 

tween nations. | Outstanding Achievement. |nation will benefit by the other’s con- 
At the time the treaty was negotiated, | The long, unbroken friendship between | tinued growth and prosperity.” 


Provision is made in the agreement’ dividual designated as “E, L. Martinez” 
that when such product is composed oN dead. 





substantial part of tobacco grown on the} (It was agreed in the stipulation that 
| Island of Cuba, and the word “Havana” | this manufacturer would cease and de+ 
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